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ST. JAMES’S CEMETERY, LIVERPOOL. 
(With a View.) 
Tae man who denies that we live in an age 
of improvement, must be a hardy cynic, in 
every respect worthy of the tub which Dio- 
genes occupied. The inventive powers of 
man have given birth to energies, which’ to 
former generations were totally unknown ; 
and human ingenuity has formed contri- 
through which the elements of nature 
are controlled, and rendered subservient to 
the purposes of art. There are few de 
ments of life to which the inventions and im- 
provements of modern times do not extend. 

Our streets, warehouses, shops, and ta- 
verns, our churches, chapels, theatres, and 
other public buildings, are illuminated with 
gas. Steam has extended its influence over 
the ocean, and both wind ahd.tide have 
been taught to submit to its power. In 
machinery, stationed on the land, its mighty 
agency has been long well known, in giving 
motion to engines which drain our coal 
mines of water, and render productive of 
wealth, those still deeper excavations in 
Devon and Cornwall, which the adve turer 
explores, while searching for subterranean 
treasures. 

From stationary existence and operation, 
the powerful agency of steam has been 
taught to acquire a loco-motive property. 
It has been directed to traverse our public 
roads, and, with a celerity unknown before, 
to transfer enormous weights from one town 
to another. Liverpool has had the honour 
of giving effective birth to this peculiar 
mode of its operation ;.and future genera- 
tions will register this place as the cradle of 
the infant giant, when, having attamed ma+ 
turity, its history shall, hereafter, be recorded 
among the memorable inventions of the 
world. 

The improvements which will distinguish 
the present century are not confined to the 
living. They extend to the repositories of 


the dead; and here, also, Liverpool will | 


stand foremost in the field of honourable 
enterprise. Increasing both in owas 
and commerce, the inhabitants of this justly 


celebrated town long felt the inconveniences 

attendant on the interment of the dead. The 

burying places were found too contracted. to 
143.—VvoL, x11, 


accommodate the victims of death. It was 
frequently difficult to discover room for @ 
grave, without disturbing bodies that had 
been previously interred; and many in- 
stances occurred when they were removed 
while only in a state of partial decomposition, 
This violation of decorum was acutely felt, 
and seriously deplored by all; but to the 
surviving friends of those, whose moulder- 
ing fragments were mutilated by a premature 
disinterment, the feelings excited were too 
agonizing to be described. The claims of 
deceney became at length too imperious to 
be resisted. To meet these demands, a 
cemetery, comprising about 24,000 square 
was formed at Low Hill, near Everton, 

t was opened Feb, 21, 1825, and furnished 
to the inhabitants a great accommodation ; 
but even this was found too contracted for 


general interment. A new and more enlarged 


burying-ground became absolutely neces- 
sary, but the difficulty of finding an appro- 
priate tee was, for some time, an obstacle 
surmounted. At length, a spot 
was discovered suitable in almost every 
respect, for the solemn but useful purpose. 
The situation was eligible, being somewhat 
detached from the habitations of the living, 
without being at an inconvenient distance ; 
and what operated still more in its favour was, 
its being scarcely adapted for any other use. 
Of this cemetery, the prefixed engraving 
furnishes a faithful representation, and gives 
an appropriate distinctness to every thing 
remarkable that is included within its con- 
fines. _The foundation stone was laid Aug. 
28,1827. It was consecrated Jan, 13, 1829; 
the first interment, that of Mr. Haram, 
a wine merchant of Liverpool, took place 
June 13, 1829. In an entertaining, useful, 
and much. circulated work, entitled 
Stranger in Liverpool,” a brief description 
of this. cemetery has been published, from 
the pages of which we transcribe the fol- 
lowing particulars. 
“ This burial-ground is situated at the 
top of Duke-street, and is formed on the 
site of a delf or quarry, from which suffici- 
ent stone has been abstracted to construct 
many of the public buildings of the town, 
and several docks. The cemetery com- 
prises 44,000 square yards of land, sur- 
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rounded with a very strong and elegant 
stone wall and handsome iron railing. There 
are four entrances by gates, supported by 
handsome stone piers, twe from the head of 
Duke-street, one from Hope-street, and 
another from the south-end of St. James’s 
Walk, by an elegant archway, being the 
on entrance to the lower part of the 
nds. 

‘The eastern side is nearly icular, 
and not less than 1,100 feet in length, and 
52 feet in height, and is faced with masonry 
taken from the bottom of the delf. A road, 
commencing at the north end, near Duke- 
street, gradually descends upon an inclined 
plane, and is intersected midway by an- 
other road from the southern end of the 
ground, each road advancing beyond the 
point of intersection, and continuing upon 
the same declination to the bottom. There 
is also another horizontal road running pa- 
rallel with the upper and lowest part of the 
wall, cutting the inclined planes at the point 
of intersection, and running north and south 
to the wall. These roads 
are sufficiently wide to admit a carriage 
and are protected by a course of masonry, 
about 2 feet 6 inches high. 

‘ The entrances to the catacombs consist 
of doorways 4 feet 6 inches wide and 7 feet 
high, finished at the sides and round the 
arches with rustic masonry. There are 
twenty-nine of these catacombs placed on 
the south side of the horizontal road, and 
twenty-two to the north, with one in 
the centre, 14 feet high. Fifteen more of 
these openings are placed on the southern 
extremity of the inclined road, near the 
bottom, and twelve on the extremity of the 
corresponding road to the north. These, 
with twenty-seven placed on the ground, 
under the angular section of the figure formed 
by the dip of the roads, make altogether one 
hundred and five in number, the large one 
in the centre being only ornamental. The 
two extremities of this extended line, owing 
to the irregularity of the face of the rock, 
are not uniform ; but this, instead of offend- 
ing the eye, is so managed as to produce a 
pleasing variety. 

* The width of the is about 90 
yards, and its extreme length, from the 
entrance at the southern end of St. James’s 
Walk to the base of {the rock upon which 
the Oratory is placed, is about 500 yards ; 
the western side and each end are formed by 
sloping banks, planted with the smaller 
kind of forest-trees and shrubs. The lower 
part of the burial-ground is tastefully dis- 
‘posed in shrubberies, serpentine walks, &c. 

“The church, or oratory, stands an in- 
teresting and prominent object, near the 


face of the perpendicular rock, at the top of 
Duke-street, nearly on the site of the old 
windmill. Its exterior exhibits a small, but 
fine and elegant specimen of pure Grecian 
Doric architecture : it is 46 feet long and 
29 feet wide, inside measure. For this 
classical gem, which is a perfect specimen 
of a Greek Hypaethral temple, as well as 
the design of the catacombs, &c., the town 
is indebted to the refined taste and profes- 
sional skill of Mr Foster, the architect of 
the works. The minister’s house is a hand- 
some stone building, situate near to the 
church, and the porter’s lodge is likewise 
built of stone, and is placed on the high 
land at the south end. 

“This establishment has been compared 
with the celebrated cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise, at Paris. There are, however, se- 
veral points in which they are materially 
dissimilar. The Parisian one, for instance, 
contains no catacombs ; a fact which gives 
variety and characteristic interest to the 
Liverpool cemetery. On the other hand, 
the latter is formed out of a large tract of 
hollow ground, whilst the former is on an 
eminence, commanding an extensive view 
of Paris and the surrounding country. On 
the whole, however, if a similar mode of 
introducing a variety of monumental designs 
into the ground of the Liverpool cemetery 
is adopted, taken in connexion with the ar- 
chitectural and picturesque views, which 
fall beneath the eye of the spectator almost 
at every step, the cemetery of St. James will 
be at once a credit and and an ornamental 
appendage of the highest utility to the town, 
and an object of curiosity and philosophi- 
cal interest to the visitor.” 

Widely as these two branches of improve- 
ment are, to which we have already alluded, 
namely, the steam-carriages which accom- 
modate the living, and the formation of the 
cemetery as a receptacle for the dead, the 
melancholy death of Mr. Huskisson most 
awfully connects them together. In our 

ing number, col. 971, we gave a 
brief account of this national loss, and of 
the manner in which it occurred; and the 
monument about to be erected to his me- 
mory, and of which the spot is marked in 
the engraving, will tuate the associa- 
tion, and transmit ‘a memorial of the fatal 
catastrophe to distant generations. As the 
funeral of this statesman is the most awfully 
memorable event that has ever distinguish- 
ed, and we hope that ever will distinguish 
this cemetery, we make no apology for 
laying it in this place before our readers. 

On Friday, hegtember 24, 1830, the 
remains of the right hon, William Huskisson 
were committed to the grave, at the new 
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cemetery, Liverpool, to which they were 
attended by thousands of his sorrowing 
countrymen, anxious to pay the last sad 
tribute of respect to the memory of an ex- 
alted personage, whose sterling abilities as 
a statesman, and whose public and private 
virtues as a man, have endeared him to the 
nation at large. For some days a 
to the interment, the exertions of gen- 
tlemen forming the committee, to give due 
effect to the ceremony, and to preserve 
order, were most active and unremitting, 
and the regulations adopted were cal- 
culated to produce the desired effect. On 
Wednesday and Thursday, tickets were dis- 
tributed by the committee to persons anxious 
to enter the precincts of the cemetery, and to 
have a closer view of the funeral ceremony. 
To add solemnity to this afflictive event, 
on the morning of Friday, the church bells 
began to toll at an early hour, and continued 
until the mournful ceremony was brought 
to a termination. The shops also, and all 
the public offices, paid a similar token of 
respect ,to the memory of the deceased. 
Early in the morning, the weather was low- 
ering in the extreme, and there were several 
heavy showers before the procession started. 
Numbers of people, however, who had as- 
sembled in the vicinity of the cemetery, 
kept their ground in despite of the rain. 
In the neighbourhood of the town-hall, the 
people congregated at an early hour, but 
many of them dispersed on account of the 
unfavourable state of the weather. About 
nine o’clock, the individuals, carriages, &c., 
intending to join the procession, began to 
assemble in the area of the Exchange, 
Water-street, and Dale-street; and the 
gentlemen of the committee were actively 
engaged from an early hour in the morning, 
in the town-hall, where the body was depo- 
sited, in expediting the preliminary ar- 
rangements. In consequence of the delay, 
arising from the unfavourable state of the 
weather, the procession did not move till a 
quarter past ten o’clock. The weather 
cleared up about the time fixed for starting, 
and remained fine until the conclusion of 
the ceremony. The number of carri 
was limited, as it was wished by the com- 
mittee to render the procession one of 
destrians. There were in all twenty-two 
carriages and pairs, and four mourning 
coaches with four horses in each.—The fol- 
lowing was the order of the procession :— 
Two Mutes, on horseback. 
Gentlemen dressed in mourning, 164 lines, 


six abreast. 
ttee, four abreast 


e 
Clergymen. 
‘wo Mutes. 

The Officiating Clergyman, the Rev. Jon. 


Brooks, the Rector, attended by the Rev. 


T. Blackburne, Dr. Brandreth,Mr.Greene, - 


M.P., for Lancaster, and the Hon. 
Bootle Wilbraham. 
The Pall-bearers. 

Sir George Drinkwater, Mayor of Liverpool, 
Lord Stanley, Earl Gower, Lord Sandon, 
Sir S. Canning, Hon. Mr. Stanley, 

Sir J. Tobin, Mr. Dennison, 

Mr. J. W. Patten, M.P., 
for Lancashire. 

Mr. Doherty, M. P., Solicitor-General for 
Ireland. 


Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Lawrence. 
The Pall-bearers, &c., were in the carriages 
of the Committee. 
Two Mutes. 
Lid of Feathers.” 

Under Bearers 
and THE BODY. and 
Attendants. _ Attendants. 
Mourning Coaches, conveying the Chief 
Mourners, &c., 

The Chief Mourners. 

General Huskisson, Captain Huskisson, Lord 
Colville, Lord Granville, Mr. Littleton, M.P. 
Mr. Wainewright, 

Mr. Milne, and the Rev. W. Cockburn. 
The State Carriage of the Mayor, closed. 
Gentlemen, six abreast, 42 lines. 

The procession was closed by nine carriages. 


The procession, which swelled as it pro- 


ceeded, was calculated, by a competent’ 


judge, to contain upwards of sixteen hun- 
dred gentlemen in mourning. Outside of 
the railings within which the procession 
moved, it has been calculated that there 
were upwards of 60,000 spectators between 
the exchange and the a We shall 
not guess at the number of persons within 
the comelety. Every place which afforded 
standing room was occupied, and it is sup- 
posed that there were from twenty to thirty 
thousand persons looking on or endeavour- 
ing to get a sight of the ceremony. One 
signal gun was fired when the body was 
put into the: hearse, at the town-hall, and 
another when the corpse entered the gates 
of the cemetery. 

When the procession arrived at the ceme- 
tery, the great majority of the gentlemen 
who formed it descended through the arch 
into the lower ground, where they took their 
stand on the gravel walks, whilst about 150 
of the party, oe the committee, cler- 
gymen, and some of the gentlemen con- 
nected with the press, entered with the 
corpse into the Grecian chapel, where the 
funeral ceremony was performed with great 
solemnity and effect by the Rev. Jonathan 
Brooks. The reading of the burial service 
occupied about twelve minutes ; after which 
the committee, clergy, and those who were 
admitted into the chapel, moved out, and, 
descending the stone archway, repaired 
slowly and solemnly to the burying ground 
below, in the centre lawn. The sight from 
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this place, looking upwards, was liarl 
ake. When the Rev, Brooks 
commenced that part of the funeral service 
which is delivered at the grave, the hats of 
thousands of the spectators were instantly re- 
moved, and all eyes were bent with intense 
interest towards the spot where the mutilated 
remains: of their late esteemed nta- 
tive were about to be consigned to their 
last home. 

Those who were stationed near the grave 
were.evidently much affected by the closing 
scene; and one of the chief mourners, 
(General Huskisson) bedewed the grave of 
his lamented brother with tears, which never 
ceased to flow from the commencement to 
the close of this painful scene. 

At the conclusion of the melancholy and 
imposing ceremony, another gun was fired ; 
the procession then left the ground, and the 
assembled thousands around dispersed, after 
paying the last sad tribute of respect to the 
memory of the deceased. 

Liverpool having given an example to 
the nation, both in theory and practice, of 
forming a public cemetery, in which the 
wealthy and the poor may lie down to- 
gether, London has taken the hint, and 
uvs.gns have been drawn fora grand metro- 

litan burying place. Nothing, however, 
oe yet been effectually done. The spot is 
still to be selected. Hampstead Heath, 
and Primrose Hill, near Camden Town, 
have both been mentioned; but funds must 
be raised, and many obstacles removed, 
before a work of such gigantic magnitude 
can be undertaken. 

In the plans now exhibited at the Royal 
Repository, Charing-cross, an enormous py- 
ramid is the principal figure that strikes the 
eye. The description accompanying it, 
represents the whole to be intended as a 
progressive work, proportionate to the an- 
nual demand for burial. When finished, 
it is calculated to be capable of containing 
five millions of human beings. Ik will be 
larger in dimensions than the great pyramid 
of Egypt, simple in form, curious in ar- 
rangement, and truly sublime in effect, 
Its area will be surrounded by a terrace 
walk, enclosed by a wall thirteen feet high. 
The ground within this enclosure, from the 
wall to the base of the pyramid, is to be 
tastefully laid out for private tombs ahd 
monuments, in the style of the famous ce- 
metery of Pere la Chaise, near Paris, 
Should this work ever attain completion on 
the magnificent scale now in contemplation, 
it will be to the metropolis an object of 
superlative grandeur, veneration, and so- 
lemnity, being consecrated to sepulchral 
silence, and the decomposition of the dead. 


The interment of the dead in churches. 
and chapels frequented by the living, and 
in contracted grounds, surrounded by a 
dense population, though sanctioned by 
custom, and rendered venerable by age, 
cannot fail to prove injurious to health, by 
polluting the atmosphere which all must 
inhale. In nearly every large town,’ these 
evils exist, and are to be deplored. The 
noble example set by Liverpool, we hope, 
will be influential on other places besides 
London. The honour of imitation may be 
enjoyed by all, but this, instead of dimi- 
nishing, will augment the lustre of the hu- 
mane and enterprising spirit which gave the 
first public cemetery birth. 


THE SEPARATION. 
By Rev. J. Young. 


“ Ob what is death ?—*Tis life’s last shore, 

Where vanities are vain no more ; 

Where all pursuits their good obtain ; 

Where life is all retouch’d again; 

Where, in their bright results, shall rise 

Thoughts, virtues, friendships, loves, and joys.” 
Gambold, 


“On, what a change will not a few hours 
effect!” sighed out an almost broken- 
hearted female, as she paced, with hurried 
steps and agonized feelings, little short of 
maniacal, her lonely chamber. This last 
wrench has climaxed my sufferings, and 
given the final stab to my already shattered 

”—She one hand to her 
throbbing forehead, and, with the other, 
drew forth her handkerchief, and wiped 
away the tears of agony which rolled down 
her pale cheek, and then, sinking into a 
chair, unable longer to restrain the almost 
choaking grief under which she laboured, 
exclaimed, in sorrow’s deepest tone, “O 
my own, my dear, dear Eustace, are we 
indeed torn from each other for ever?” 
Nature sunk beneath its own violent emo- 
tions, and the delicate frame of the devoted 
Laura fainted under it. 

Laura was the youngest daughter of a 
gentleman of family in the north of Scot- 
land, whose residence was at the foot of a 
lofty ridge of mountains, called the Pentland 
Hills, which rise about four miles west of 
Edinburgh, and extend a considerable dis- 
tance towards the western boundary of 
Mid-Lothian. Here the gentle Laura re- 
sided with her widowed father, and, by her 
assiduities and sprightly intelligence, form- 
ed the principal source of the enjoyment 
which he knew. The house which they 


occupied stood in a retired situation. A 
small green plat, with two or three waving 


poplars, filled the front premises, which 
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right, and a still less extent of a public 
road leading into the town, on the left. 
Yet, more than this, Laura wished not. 
She had, at a period when most females 

the greatest measure of hilarity ‘of 
spirits, sunk into a degree of pensiveness, 
except on some extraordinary and brief 
occasions, which produced a species of 
distaste to society. She had experienced 
no ordinary shock at the loss of her mother, 
and such a mother as few, comparatively, 
have known; she was such a one, as few, 
possessing almost an infinitely less degree 
of sensibility than Laura did—who, in 
fact, was all sensibility—could have lost, 
without deeply deploring her. 

The wound which her mind from this 
circumstance had received, was yet un- 
healed, when another, laceratingly painful, 
was inflicted on it; and inflicted, too, by 
the hand of a dastard, who ought to have 
shielded her from another pang, even at 
the hazard of his own existence. But he 
had not soul enough to know her worth, 
or the craven spirit which he displayed 
would have been exchanged for the noble 
and unbending conduct of a man of truth 
and honour. Such conduct, because of its 
frequency and consequences, deserves all 
the reprehension which the strongest lan- 
guage can express. The miscreants are 
pests to society, and should be scouted 
from it. Freezing pity, and burning exe- 
cration, are sooner or later their wretched 

ion. 

From these repeated attacks, acting 
powerfully on a delicate constitution, and a 
class of feelings so finely strung, that, like 
the Folian harp, which sends forth plaintive 
music at the softest breeze, trembled at 
every touch; she writhed beneath mental 
throes of the most violent character; and 
hence too it was, that a melancholy tinge— 
foreign to her natural temperament—had 
infected her, making the quiet seclusion of 
the family dwelling to possess more charms 
for her, than all the gay scenes of London, 
Venice, or Paris could have afforded. 

Here, day after day, and week after 
week, the mourning Laura brooded over 
her sorrows and her wrongs. Her wrongs! 
Yes, her wrongs !—but she conceived not 
so of them; her kind and noble nature 
thought of them -by another, by a milder 
name—for, she was used to say, “I cannot 
disesteem that which I once loved.” The 
chief and almost only pleasures she now 
enjoyed arose from the interest which she 
took in affording instruction to some few 
children of the poor around her, and occa- 


That gracious Being, however, whose 
“tender mercies are over all his works,” 
and who delights not in the unhappiness of 
any of his creatures, marked with compassion 
her “life-sapping” sorrow; and, at the 
moment when the bereavement and dis- 
appointment which she had met with, were 
pressing upon the very vitals of her ex. 
istence, and threatening speedy death, He, 
in the order of His providence, brought 
her acquainted with one, whose union of 
spirit with her own, and similarity of cir~ 
cumstances in some of their darkest shades, 
through which she had passed, not only 
tended greatly to rouse her languid powers, 
but threw around her path, once more, some 
of the fascinations of life, bringing, gra- 
dually and by degrees, into full play, those 
vivid sensibilities of her nature, which she 
had hastily imagined were destroyed for 
ever. 

A variety of circumstances, perfectly 
natural, and yet equally unforeseen and 
unexpected, brought them frequently toge- 
ther. A nameless something, in the habits 
and spirit of Eustace, led the eee 
Laura to conceive that some blighting 
affliction had produced a reservation, bor- 
dering on gloominess, in her friend, which 
elicited from her, numberless acts of kind- 
ness, the result of friendship in its purest 
character. What, indeed, may have .been 
the circumstances of Eustace, even conjec- 
ture has not developed. Whatever they 
might have been, it was fully evident to 
the searching eye and sensitive solicitude of 
Laura, they had been of a rough and de- 
structive character, and that was sufficient 
with her to produce a sttong desire in her 
mind to serve him. Retiring as Eustace 
was in his general habits, and cold and 
distant as were even his civilities, if he 
possessed any, still he was far from being 
indifferent to the kind sympathies of the 
attentive Laura; and as he became gra. 
dually acquainted with her history, he felt 
no less a measure of sympathy for her, and 
a desire to alleviate her sorrows, than she 
had experienced towards himself. 

Time rolled on, and every passing period 
rendered the interviews of Eustace and 
Laura more pleasurable to each. Eustace 
became a favourite with her father, and a 
frequent visitor at their retired dwelling. 
Friendship of the purest, most disinterested 
and lofty kind, each of them, and 


in the exercise of that sacred feeling, they 
strove to advance each other’s best in- 
terests. 

Kind solicitudes for the mutual welfare 
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mote it, were not uselessly employed. 
advice and: exhortations of 
rendered salutary to the mind of Laura, 
while the counsel and kindness of Laura 
did not become less beneficial to Eustace. 
In their experience, the imaginings of the 
t found the substance it had airily con- 
ceived of, while the cold and insincere for- 
malities of professing friends, might have 
been fired by its contemplation, or have 
been made to blush at its comparison. 
Time rolled on, and still their friendship 
grew, without either knowing, or even con- 
ceiving, that a softer passion might possibly 
succeed. If the thought might at any time 
occur to them, Laura believed it impossible 
on her own while Eustace even 
dreaded its existence. Each possessed, in 
the company of the other, all they wished 
to enjoy, and all, they knew, they could 


ofeach other, and their endeavours to pro- 
e 
were 


Laura had lately, in company with a 
young lady of her acquaintance, visited an 
interesting invalid, a few miles from home. 
For two years she had been gradually, but 

reeptibly, sinking; and now, was fast 
Canating to that home “ where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and where the w 
are at rest.” A request had been made by 
her parents, through Laura’s friend, that 
Eustace would likewise visit her: to this 
request he cheerfully consented; and, in 
company with the ladies, he walked to the 
house of affliction. 

It wa8 a fine evening, towards the latter 
end of May, when the set forth on 
their errand of Christian love ; and, as they 
walked onwards, the beauty of the scenery, 
the charms of nature, and the goodness of 
Him from whom cometh every good and 
every perfect gift, intermingled with re- 
marks relative to piety, of an individual and 
practical character, occupied their thoughts, 
and furnished them with abundance of the 
most interesting matter for conversation, 
until they reached the house. 

The situation of the place was most ro- 
mantic. The house stood on a level spot, 
more than half way down a deep glen, and 
was surrounded by some ninety or hundred 
acres of rich pasture and meadow land, 
every part of which was now in a high 
state of cultivation. The visitors had 
already reached the brow of the lofty hill 
which rose above the dwelling, and were 
gently proceeding, when Eustace, who was 
an enthusiastic admirer of nature, in all her 
varied forms, stood still, to gaze awhile on 
the wide and fascinating prospect which 
was spread before him. 

“On their right, and partly before them, 


which, winding in serpentine forms, 
flowed a beautiful river. Occasionally its 
waters were hid behind jutting plots of 
land, and then, again, broke forth to the 
sight, looking like a rich mirror embossed 
in’a frame by emerald, as the sun rested 
upon its surface, and the sloping pastures 
sare it in on either side. and 
there, as if to relieve the eye, and give a 
picturesque effect to the scenery, a rustic 
bridge was discovered, spanning the stream, 
and forming a medium of communication 
to the several inhabitants of the country. 

In the front distance, a vast extent of 
hilly country stretched as far as the eye 
could extend its power of vision, while 
some rude and precipitous chasms, and 
abrupt and lofty acclivities, diversified the 
view. On the left, a portion of unequal 
land was terminated by a dark copse of fir, 
birch, and oak trees, growing on the side 
and summit of another hill, even loftier 
than that on which Eustace and his com- 
panions stood. A humble dwelling or two 
graced different parts of the scene, and 
lower down the valley, in the extreme 
prospective, a few scattered houses, with a 
glittering village kirk spire, might be dis- 
covered. Nota cloud stood in the heavens. 
The sun gave a gorgeous brilliancy to every 
object, while a cooling breeze played round 
the tops of the mountains, giving a cheer- 
ing freshness to the atmosphere. 

Eustace was enraptured. Again and 
again, he pointed out the objects as they 
rose before him to Laura; and then, with 
emotions which could not be expressed, 
feeling the sublime language of‘Thomson, 
mentally exclaimed, 

« God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the wide waste, as in the city full: 

Where universal love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their sons ; 

From seeming evil, still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression. But, I lose 
Myselfin Him, in Light ineffable ; 


Come then, expressive silence, muse His 
praise.” 


The party moved on, and soon reaohed the 
habitation of the invalid. 

The ladies entered, and Eustace followed. 
There sat a form, wasted by slow consump- 
tion, which had once been lovely, and 
which even now retained some relics of 
former beauty. A deep hectic flush played 
upon her cheeks, her lips were of an ashy 

and her dim eyes were sunk deep 
in their sockets. Occasionally, a distressing 
cough seemed to tear her shattered system, 


¢ while her faint and tremulous voice was 


scarcely audible. 
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Immediately opposite the place where 
she sat, stood a rude sort of sofa, which she 
had occasionally used as such, on which to 
rest her weak frame. There, Laura took 
her seat with her companion; while 
Eustace drew a chair close to the youthful 
sufferer, and strove to instruct and comfort 
her. The sinfulness of human nature, the 
atonement of the Saviour, and the way to 
God through faith in that blood, were the 
things upon which by turns he dwelt. 
Tears flowed plentifully from the sinking 
penitent’s eyes, as he spoke to her, and 
exhibited the cheering evidences of the 
Saviour’s mercy, and expatiated on the 

e and happiness of a better world. 
He then took Holy Scriptures, and 
read from its sacred contents, and after- 
wards in solemn prayer commended her 


to God. 

ing the period that Eustace was 
hanging over the invalid, and pointing out 
to her the way of salvation, the eye of 
Laura was fixed upon him with unmoving 
attention ; she listened with an interest be- 
yond what she had ever before experienced. 
At times a silent tear stole down her cheek, 
and told the powerful feelings of her mind. 
At length, unable longer to contain her 
emotions, she rose, and walked out by her- 
self into a small paddock, which lay through 
a little garden adjoining the house, and 
there gave uncontrolled vent to her feel- 
ings. Eustace had marked her grief, and 
now observed her departure. After waitin 
with anxiety for her return, he felt alarm: 
at her absence, and walked out to seek her. 
It was some time, however, before he could 
ascertain the way she had taken. At length 
he discovered her at a distance, evidently 
almost overcome by the feelings under 
which she laboured. He instantly 
hastily through the garden towards her. 
She turned, and, seeing him approaching, 
motioned with her hand for him to go back. 
With reluctance he obeyed, and, entering 
again the house, made such an apology for 
her as seemed necessary, and, shortly 
afterwards, with Laura’s female friend, bade 
_ inhabitants farewell, and hasted to join 

er. 

The road by which they returned was in 
another direction from that by which they 
came. A lofty hill lay before them. 
Laura leaned on Eustace’s arm, as they 
ascended, while her female companion, 
like a bounding roe, skipped on before 
them. They gained the summit, and again 
gazed with admiration on the gorgeous 
scenery. But, while they gazed and com- 
mented on its beauties, a distressing con- 
viction seized the mind of Laura, that they 


should no more visit that spot in company. 
This she expressed to Eustace, upon whose 
mind, a class of emotions of the most 
crushing descended a the > 
telligence. y passed on. e ang! 
of a copse was crossed by them; a narrow 
pass required Eustace’s assistance—it was 
given ;—every touch, every look, was now 
thrillingly felt. Their friend was still 
skipping on in front of them, through a 
scented field of clover flower, They still 
followed, and as they passed, a declaration, 
chaste as it was sincere, met the ear of 
Laura, while a reciprocity of feeling was 
experienced and ex , 

ime rolled on,—and still their affection 
grew, when an unexpected circumstance 
arose, and pointed to a period, not far dis- 
tant, when, that which to each of them ap- 

but as the prelude of death, sepa- 

Ration! must take place. The effect 
produced upon the constitution of Eustace 
was not less deep and destructive, although 
less perceptible, than on the delicate frame 
of Laura. The time drew rapidly on, with, 
in appearance to them, unusual celerity— 
one day only intervened when the painful 
farewell sound was to be heard. That da’ 
they walked again over the ground whi 
they had before walked in company, and, 
for the Jast time, visited some spots on 
which memory had affixed a signet never 
to be obliterated. The shades of evening 
gathered—night came on—the last chaste 
embrace was given—their hands seemed 
unable to let go their hold of each other— 
but they . The adieu was felt, 
rather than heard. They parted for ever! 
Morning dawned again, but not as formers 
ly for Eustace and Laura. He took one, 
long, agonizing, look at her window, and 
then rushed to the conveyance which was 
to bear him far, far away from her who 
was dear to his heart, and, i 

“ *Midst earth’s gay millions lov’d alone,” 


The distress of mind under which Laura 
had laboured, during the hours of the past 
night, had so far overcome her, that her 
enfeebled system was sunk in profound sleep 
at the time of Eustace’s departure: but when 
at length the oblivious influence of slumber 
wore off, she awoke to all the anguish ofa 
mind to which, now, no earthly specific 
could be applied. She arose, and as the 
painful conviction pressed upon her, that 
every passing moment bore Eustace still 
farther and farther from her, an agony almost 
insupportable was borne by her. She 
looked back to the past evening, to the 
comparative happiness she enjoyed while 
in his company, and then, dwelling once 
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more upon her present bereaved state, 
clasped her hands, and sighed out, as she 

her room, “ Oh what a change will 
not a few hours effect.” 

Once, after Eustace’s arrival at the place 
of his destination, Laura received from him 
information of the fact. He endeavoured 
to console her, but the unmanageable wild- 
ness of his own anguish was too plainly 
discoverable in the disjointed epistle which 
he furnished, to be passed over. Affliction 
is keen-sighted, and Laura’s eye, naturally 
so, now became doubly penetrating.— 
Eustace directed her to Him who is a 
“ very present help in time of trouble,” and 
to His protection and blessing commended 
her. The comfort was received, but the 
consolation could not save a shattered 
frame—she drooped for a few weeks, sunk, 
and died! By her express desire, a journal 
of her own keeping was forwarded, through 


a friend, to Eustace. He = the pledge. 


of undying affection to his bosom, and, 
in a short period after its arrival, his spirit 
followed Laura’s, in the full assurance of 
faith, into that world, 
“ Where virtuous friends shall meet, 
Shall meet te part no more ; 


And witb celestial welcome greet 
On an immortal shore, 


“ Where kindred minds, arrayed in light, 
High thoughts shall interchange ; 
Nor cease, with ever new delight, 
On wings of love to range.” 


Brigg. 
ON READING: NO. XI. 
[Continued from Col. 907.]} 

Monratiry, in the scale of civilization, is 
one step higher than science, for it embraces 
science, and adds thereto, a crown, which, 
although it is not that diadem wherewith 
truth adorns her disciples, resembles it so 
strongly, that it is often mistaken for the 
original ; whereas, vice, instead of confer- 
ring this badge of royalty, places a flaming 
face of brass, upon any figure, however 
fraught with elegance and propriety. Mo- 
rality, indeed, is a part of religion, and, so 
essential a part, that it cannot be separated 
from the remaining portion, without instantly 
destroying the whole. An immoral, or vi- 
cious Christian, is an anomaly which truth 
never admits into her presence; indeed, 
such a being cannot become a citizen in her 
dominions : it must, therefore, be beyond 
the regions of truth that such a being can 
have “a local habitation and a name.” 

But, although morality is a part of reli- 
gion, and one that is essential, it is only a 
part. That faith which is of the operation 
of the Spirit of truth, and which works by 
love, is the vital principle: without this 


Spirit, morality is a dead carcass ; “ for the 
_— quickeneth, or giveth life. It is 
Christ formed in us, the hope of glory.” 
For true religion is a spiritual existence, 
whereby the man rises up into the image of 
Deity, and it is by his Spirit that the works 
of man are sanctified, and rendered accept- 
able to God. 

The spirit of man during his natural state 
is deeply fallen ; in Adam we all fell ; from 
him we inherit depravity ; and sin, actual 
sin, has completed the catastrophe. “ For 
all have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God: and the carnal mind is en- 
mity against God; for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither, indeed, can be. 
So then, they that are in the flesh cannot 
please God.” Such a spirit as this in man, 
which rises up in rebellion, and fights against 
God, and is no sooner subdued, than it rises 
again, cannot be dealt with otherwise than 
by a continual warfare or a complete de- 
struction. But there is nothing of potence 
in man equal to such a warfare, much less 
equal to such an effect as its destruction : 
no, “ the excellency of the power is of God, 
and not of man. Now, the Lord is that 
Spirit : and where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty ; and we all with open face, 
beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit 
of the Lord.” 

God, having thus, himself, appointed a 
way, in the gospel of Jesus Christ, whereby 
men may come to the knowledge of God, 
and be saved from the power or dominion 
of sin, and translated from the image of 
Satan to the image of the living God, He 
himself furnishing the power by his own 
Spirit—working in the spirit of man salva- 
tion: ‘ Lay aside all filthiness and super- 
fluity of naughtiness, and receive with 
meekness the ingrafted word, which is able 
to save your souls ; but be ye doers of the 
word, and not hearers only, deceiving your 
own selves. For if any be a hearer of the 
word, and not a doer, he is like unto a man 
beholding his natural face in a glass: for he 
beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, and 
straightway forgetteth what manner of man 
he was. But whoso looketh into the perfect 
law of liberty, and continueth therein, he 
being not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of 
the work, this man shall be blessed in his 
deed,” Thus man must be the recipient 
of power, the willing object of its opera- 
tions, and an active co-operator with the 
Spirit of God—constantly exercised in every 
good word and work, in order to eternal 
salvation. 

What becomes, then, of those elegant and 
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beautiful systems of mere morality with 
which the press teems—those grand elysian 
fields, where flowers and fruits, in luxuriant, 
yea, voluptuous varieties seem to invite the 
Christian to partake their sweets and solace 
himself beneath their shades, as a foretaste 
of the paradise of God? Alas, these before 
“ Him who baptizes with the Holy Ghost, 
and with fire; whose fan is in His hand, 
and who will thoroughly purge His floor, 
and gather His wheat into His garner: 
but will burn up the chaff with unquench- 
able fire, scorched up, will become wilder- 
nesses of drought, wherein no man can 
dwell in safety. Is there potence in man 
to save himself? No! Even morality, 
with all its natural graces, incorporated into 
mind, is yet but a dead carcass ; and woe 
unto the man who cries, this is my deli- 
verer. “ The redemption of the soul is 
precious, and it ceaseth for ever; but God 
will redeem the soul from the power of the 
grave; for He will receive it.” O, then, 
labour to become like unto God—by His 
own Spirit, live ye that life which 1s hid 
with Christ in God ; then, when Christ, who 
is our life, shall appear, shall ye also ap- 
pear with Him in glory. For this redemp- 
tion is the redemption of the individual 
from the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God; and 
every individual must see to it, that he 
becomes an individual partaker of this sal- 
vation. 

Morality is sometimes pictured, amidst 
these specious volumes, in the likeness of 
angelic'mind—one unruffled serenity, chaste 
and mild; but the morality of man can 
seldom attain this height, and never during 
any long period. Beset with difficulties, 
with ignorances, with errors, with passions, 
with affections, with the love of ease, and, 
worse than these, with temptations to, and 
commissions of sin, producing guilt, and, 
yet worse, with imbecilities of spirit to act 
aright, or to correct the wrong; how is it 
possible for any man, under mere moral 
influences, to preserve equanimity of soul ? 
The good sense of some, the strict discipline 
of others, the loftiness of a few, and the 
lowliness of certain men, may secure them 
from those irregular sallies which mark the 
character of the indiscreet, and give a seem. 
ing of placidity: but all is seeming, and 
may be seen through. For, where is the 
mind, fraught only with morality, that can 
so perfectly ape the mind that was in 
Christ, the mind which he infuses into His 
faithful disciples, as to pass this off among 
these for the original? Like an elegant 
marble statue, beauteous and expressive to 
the gazer, it may, upon its pedestal, orna- 

143.—VvoL, XII. 


ment an apartment, and amaze a guest ; 


but, touched, it chills the hand, and, with . 


forbidding coldness, says to intruding 
Christians—“ Go! the fire of fanaticism 
finds here no welcome ; vain are its efforts 
to melt me into love—with you, no genial 
feeling dwells within my frame—my rock 
is not as your rock—ye followers of faith, 
away—cease to invade my charms—nor 
gaze ye longer at my loveliness, not made 
for you—I have adorers, who fondly wor- 
ship here—far hence, ye lovers of a life 
unknown.” 

Religion is a body and a soul, fitly and 
genially one. Morality is the body, and the 
Spirit of God, received and held by a living 
faith, which faith itself is of the operation of 
this Spirit, is the soul. What then has a 
Christian to do with a body without a soul ? 
Can such a body save aman? And what 
has a christian man to do with a soul with- 
out a body? Cansuch a soul save a man? 
“ What doth it profit, my brethren, though 
a man say he hath faith, and have not 
works? Can faith savehim? If a brother 
or sister be naked, and destitute of daily 
food, and one of you say unto them, “ de- 
part in peace, be ye warmed, and filled ; 
notwithstanding, ye give them not those 
things which are needful to the body, what 
doth it profit? Even so, faith, if it hath 
not works, is dead, being alone.” Equally 
dead are works without faith. A .system, 
therefore, of dry morality is not worth the 
time and expense of reading: because 
there is a ‘specious something about those 
works that approach true religion thus near, 
which often deceives the simple, and stops 
him short in his progress toward the haven 
of rest. The glowing beauties of the cardi- 
nal virtues, the godlike benignity of the libe- 
ral mind, the condescending love of the 
benevolent Christian, the disinterested zeal 
of the manly patriot, and a hundred such 
fulsome compliments, which serve only to 
bloat men up with pride, are stuffed to sur- 
feiting, into many of these works. 

To morality, which certainly is an esser- 
tial part of Christianity, I have, and trust I 
ever shall, award its meed of praise; for 
without it the Christian, if so called, “‘ hath a 
name that he liveth, and is dead.” 

But to exalt morality into a saviour, is 
quite another thing. What is a mete round 
of duties?: What is theirvalue? It is the 
bearing about of a dead body, and expect- 
ing from that dead body, like the relic of a 
saint, what even the living man never could 
accomplish, ‘viz. salvation. The value of 
such a thing is merely of a carnal nature, 
which, like all other carnal things, must 
perish in the using ; and then, when the man 
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Jooks for its aid, and most needs it, viz., in 
the article of death, it passes away, and is no 
more seen. Can a man clothe himself 
with morality as with a garment, and in 
this robe of his own righteousness stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ? Alas! 
No! ‘Every man’s work shall be .made 
manifest: for the day shall declare it, be- 
cause, it shall be revealed by fire; and the 
fire shall try every man’s work of what sort 
it is. Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you? If any man defile the temple of 
God, him shall God destroy ; for the tem- 
le of God is holy, which temple ye are. 
tno man deceive himself: if any man 
among you seemeth to be wise in this 
world, let him become a fool, that he may 
be wise. For the wisdom of this world is 
foolishness with God : for it is written, He 
taketh the wise in their own craftiness ; and 
again, The Lord knoweth the thoughts of 
the wise, that they are vain.” 

Who among mankind arrogate to them- 
selves greater wisdom, or betray more 
pride and self-sufficiency, than the self- 
righteous traders in morality? “These 
Pharisees stand and ‘pray thus with them- 
selves, God, I thank Thee, that I am not as 
other men are, extortioners, unjust, adul- 
terers, or even as this publican. I fast 
twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I 

. While a publican, standing afar 
off, does not lift up so much as his eyes to 
heaven, but, smiting upon his breast, cries, 
God be merciful to me a sinner!” Hear, 
ye trusters in morality, who defile the tem- 
ple of the living God by pride and loftiness, 
and by setting up therein that troop of idols, 
your own good works,—hear, ye what de- 
cision the Judge of all the earth hath given 
upon this important case. “TI tell you, 
this publican went down to his house justi- 
fied rather than the Pharisee ; for every one 
that exalteth himself shall be abased, and 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
You exalt yourselves into righteous men, 
and your good works into saviours, while 
your righteousness, instead of a glorious 
robe, is an assemblage of filthy rags, which 
do not even afford a covering; and your 
good works are a foundation of sand, which 
the floods of affliction and death will wash 
from under you, and leave you most desolate. 

With the humble penitent, how different 
is the ease ! conscious of his own sinfulness, 
and alarmingly so of his own weakness, he 
has no plea but the plea of mercy. ‘God 
be merciful to me a sinner !” is his prayer ; 
confessing his sin, and seeking for pardon, 
not in his own merits, but by the atonement 
-—the way of mercy which God has pre- 


scribed, and of which God approves ; for he 
makes no terms, sets up no plea of his own, 
but sinks, ‘a lost sinner, into the arms of 
mercy, to be saved upon God’s own terms. 

To the doters on morality, who pore upon 
the writings which exclude the atonement 
of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, 
and who lightly esteem the way of salva- 
tion by a living faith in Him, and set at 
nought the operations of the Holy Spirit 
upon the soul of man, I would call, in the 
language of the prophet of old, “Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the wa- 
ters ; and he that hath no money, come ye, 
buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk without money, and without price. 
Wherefore do ye spend money for that 
which is not bread, and your labour for that 
which satisfieth not? Hearken diligently 
unto me, and eat ye that which is good, 
and let your soul delight itself in fatness. 
Incline your ear, and come unto Me, saith 
the Lord ; hear, and your soul shall live.” 
* Jesus Christ, of Nazareth, who was cru- 
cified, whom God raised from the dead, 
He is the stone which was set at nought of 
you builders, and He is become the head 
of the corner. Neither is there salvation in 
any other: for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we 
must saved.” 

Come to the word of God ; read, believe, 
and live. For life is too precious to be 
trifled away, because we must soon die ; 
and, can a dead man live again? No, we 
see none return from death. “It is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die, but after this 
the judgment.” Man has, therefore, one 
life of probation only ; he cannot return to 
earth, and, by a second living, amend the 
errors of his first life: no, after this the 
judgment comes ; and he must stand or fall 
therein, according to the acts of his one 
life of probation. Of what consequence, 
then is this one life of man*: eternity with 
all its joys, with all its woes, hang upon 
this one short life of man ; and into eternity 
he must go, prepared or not. ‘“ None of 
them can by any means redeem his brother, 
nor give to God a ransom for him.” Hap- 
py then are the men, “ who fly for refuge to 
lay hold upon the hope set before them !” , 

(To be continued.) 


ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
Tue brightest era which has adorned either 
ancient or modern times, is that-in which 
Christian Missions were first established. 
It is an enterprise which is at once god- 
like, magnificent, and sublime. The prin- 
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ciple which actuates it, sheds round the 
soul a sacred and heavenly lustre, poured 
from the radiant emanations of Deity him- 
self. It is an embassy commissioned from 
the eternal throne, and the undertaking is 
written in starry characters upon the 
skies. 

When we contemplate the regions of 
Paganism, the Mahometan delusion, and 
the idolatrous worship of degenerate Chris- 
tians, the human soul shrinks back with 
horror at the scene, and starts at the idea 
of eternity. There is not an evil of greater 
magnitude than that of idolatry, or image- 
worship. Nothing is more disgraceful to 
human nature, or furnishes a greater aber- 
ration from the precepts of Heaven, and 
the dictates of morality. There is nothing 
more derogatory to an intelligent being. 
Idolatry darkens the intellect, and blasts 
the immortal spirit for ever, It is the 
vestibule to the infernal realms, the curse 
and bane of all happiness; the counteract- 
ing and opposing demon, that drags the 
soul into the sulphurous abyss of perdition. 
It tarnishes and disgraces the pages of 
history, in the annals of all nations: it is 
an abomination which degrades the cha- 
racter of man, and reduces him to a level 
with tbe brute creation. In this degeneracy 
we may trace the efflux of natural and 
moral evil that has cursed human nature in 
every age; a curse that has paralyzed the 
energies of genius, and hung the clouds of 
barbarism over the world. By the in- 
fluence of this prevai'ing evil, the funda- 
mental law of the Divine decalogue has 
been universally violated; and that must 
be an apostate intelligence, indeed, which 
reduces the | grandeur of Deity to an equality 
with the wretched mockery of a wooden 
effigy or painted idol. 

What an infinite descent has the human 
spirit here made! A disregard to the 
prodigious disproportion between these 
two objects, argues the moral blindness of 
the soul, and the degraded condition of the 
intellect, prone “to depart from the living 
God.” Even when the human mind had 
arrived at the climax of its grandeur, the 
classic regions of refinement and science 
were disgraced with the celestial and ter- 
restial deities of mythological and fabulous 
delusion. 

Upon the bright sun of antiquity, the 
dark nucleus was seen. Deities were in- 
vented, to represent the varied orders of 
nature, both animate and inanimate. To 
these imaginary divinities splendid temples 
were constructed, and that dedicated to 
Diana has been considered as one of the 
most magnificent displays of architectural 


Before these deities was seen the 


glory. 
oblation of offerings, and there, also, was - 


heard the expression of adoration. The 
most refined nations in the ancient world 
were addicted to these debasing habits, and 
governed by these degrading propensities. 
Idolatry has reversed the tide of moral 
feeling and sensibility. The affections 
delighted in the most revolting and cruel 
atrocities; here was a tragedy of rapine, 
bloodshed, anarchy, murder, contentions, 
and debauchery. ‘ 

The details of modern history depict in 
lively features the horrors of paganism and 
idolatry. The contemplation of this fright- 
ful drama has therefore called forth the 
exertions of some heaven-born spirits to 
attempt the accomplishment of an enter- 
prise that shall revolutionize this dreadful 
system, and extirpate this infernal evil from 
the earth. A divine benevolence is now 
animating the christian world. The ocean 
is traversed, the desart is explored, the 
forest is penetrated, privations are endured. 
and dangers braved, so that the celestial 
embassy may travel uninterrupted, and 
that every dark inhabitant of aa 
realms may “see the salvation of God.” 

Many are the systems of Antichrist 
established upon earth, some fundamentally 
and essentially erroneous, and others in- 
vented by the misguided and defective 
vision of human reason. Christianity pro- 
poses to remove and banish this portentous 
gloom ; the celestial light is abel: spread- 
ing over the earth, and one unclouded 
scene of millennial glory will ultimately 
present itself to the inhabitants of an ad- 
miring heaven. J. Burton. 


Manchester, August, 1830. 


> 


RELIGIOUS ENTHUSIASM. 


Tue investigation of subj connected 
with the visible operation of religion on the 
mind of man, and its influence upon his 
words and actions, as a member of civilized 
society, is always interesting, and often 

fitable. It sets in their true light those pe- 
culiarities of character and conduct which 
distinguish its professors from the general 
bulk of mankind, who either consider its 
profession as a matter of trivial importance, 
or as confined to the stated periods of as- 
sembly for public worship. It has been 
a custom with many of these individuals to 
designate a more frequent appeal to reli- 
gious exercise, and the introduction of sub- 
jects connected with christian experience 
and vital piety into their ordinary conversa- 
tion, by the title of enthusiasm, and frequently 
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to treat the most solemn subjects thus in- 
troduced, with ridicule and contempt. 

In order to shew the impropriety of such 
conduct in its most forcible light, and thus 
to discourage a practice, which has perhaps 
greatly contributed to nurture that scepti- 
cism, and profanation of the sabbath, which 
are now so deplorably prevalent, it may be 
proper to take a short view of the nature 
and character of religious enthusiasm, and 
of the persons to whom it really applies, 
and then to draw the line of distinction be- 
tween this, and that zealous earnestness, 
either in words or actions, which is so de- 
signated by the thoughtless or the aban- 
doned. 

Religious enthusiasm is always the fruit 
of some fallacy of doctrine or peculiar opi- 
nion, which acting upon a heated or fervid 
imagination, produces in its professors words 
and actions as much at variance with the 
deductions of reason as with the sublime 
but rational principles of revelation. Thus 
the reveries of the Talmudists, the ascetic 
austerities of the Romish saints in former, 
and the impious absurdities of the disciples 
of Johanna Southcote and other visionaries 
of modern times, may be truly denominated 
religious enthusiasm, not only because they 
led their followers into an extravagance both 
in wordsand actions, not moreludicrous than 
pitiable, but also because they were so far 
from having any foundation in the revealed 
word of God, that they were diametrically 
opposed to it, and by their absurdity and 
impiety calculated to bring pure and unde- 
filed religion into contempt with those who 
are unacquainted with its operation on the 
heart and conduct. The ignorant are ge- 
nerally found to be most easily influenced 
by enthusiasm, from their want of instruc- 
tion to distinguish between truth and error; 
and we accordingly find among savage na- 
tions, and the lower orders in civilized 
states, the greatest number of religious 
enthusiasts. It is also a remarkable fact, 
and one of frequent occurrence, that this 
enthusiasm is more or less connected with 
fear of punishment, and seldom with the 
hope of reward; to this source is to be 
traced the superstitious observances of pagan 
nations, and the corporeal penances of the 
Church of Rome. 

We also find in religious enthusiasm a 
peculiar attention — to unmeaning cere- 
monies and acts of worship, many of which 
are either derived from tradition, or rest 
upon some insulated text of scripture, which 
hes been perverted by ignorance or mis- 
conception into the authority of a divine 
command, and has occasioned, in many 
instances, the foundation of a new sect, and 


sometimes the production of volumes of 
unmeaning controversy. 

That evén the pure and rational doctrines 
of Christianity have been thus perverted by 
ignorance and error, cannot be denied. It 
was so in the days of the apostles, as their 
writings, particularly those of St. Paul, 
abundantly testify, and we are led to con- 
clude it will be so in the present day of 
evangelical light; but we should no more 
impute such errors to religion than attribute 
the prodigality of the spendthrift to the na- 
ture of gold. 

Men are not conscious of the natural in- 
fluence of the pleasures of sensuality and 
dissipation to deaden the mind to the vital 
principles of religion, as it stands opposed 
to vice, and the criminal indulgence of ani- 
mal appetite. We might be at a loss to de- 
termine what there can be in the pure and 
rational duties of religion, whether public 
or private, or in the social meetings of its 
professors for prayer and praise, that if 
conducted without superstitious observances 
or unmeaning ceremonies, could truly de- 
serve the designation of enthusiasm, much 
less the introduction of those subjects in 
conversation, in which the highest interests 
of an immortal and accountable being eter- 
nally depend. Yet, such is the natural 
feeling of mankind, that though the decen- 
cies of society lead them to an outward 
observance of decorum, and even in nume- 
rous instances to a formal attendance on the 
public services of religion, yet so far are 
they from any real consciousness of its ne- 
cessary influence on the heart and conduct, 
that they consider its daily observance by 
others, or the stated and frequent assemblies of 
Christians for prayer, as proofs of enthusiasm. 
They treat with a smile of ridicule those 
agonizing moments of conviction with which 
the sinner is visited, and ascribe the chas- 
tenings of the Spirit of God to the workings 
of a distempered imagination. To them, 
indeed, they may be unknown, but to the 
object of them they are solemn and painful 
realities, operating in accordance with the 
testimony of that revelation which the scoffer 
professes to believe and venerate. 

The joys and consolations of the Christian 
are equally beyond his comprehension, 
“ neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.” The happiness 
of pardon and communion with his Maker, 
and his expressions of these feelings, as well 
as his public demonstrations of them in so- 
cial meetings of professing Christians, are 
also denominated enthusiasm. Thus the 
whole fabric of practical religion, as far as 
its public profession is concerned, though 
conducted without a shadow of superstition, 
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is condemned as enthusiasm, as needless as 
it is ridiculous. If this be enthusiasm, it is 
the enthusiasm of Christ and his apostles, 
it is the enthusiasm of the first Christian 
churches, it is the enthusiasm which the 
oracles of inspiration command. That ar- 
dent minds, deeply affected with the awful 
realities of religion, sometimes in these social 
meetings transgress the bounds of modera- 
tion in the expression of their feelings, 
cannot be denied ; but surely the most fer- 
vent enthusiasm, when tempered with sin- 
cerity, is far preferable to that carelessness 
of religion, or formal profession of its tenets, 
which neither convinces the conscience, nor 
reforms the life. E. G. B. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CONSEQUENCES, 


«Thus men go wrong with an ingenious skill; 
Bend the straight rule to their own crooked will; 
And with a clear and shining lamp supplied, 
First put it out, then take it for a guide,” 
Cowper’s Progress of Error. 


“You see, Sir Andrew,” said Lady Wil- 
mot, “ that your nephew profits little by a 
university education ; he understands neither 
matliematics nor logic.” ‘And yet, my 
lady, an inference may be easily drawn 
for our guidance and instruction, whether in 
reason or morality, without a knowledge of 
either. Causes and effects, or consequences, 
always go together, and when we have any 
thing to do with either, we should always 
leave them where we find them.” “It is 
not every one that pretends to be a philo- 
sopher, Sir Andrew.” And yet there are 
more real than pretended philosophers. A 
philosopher is known not by his words, but 
by his actions ; and he is the true _philoso- 
pher who exercises his reason, and takes it 
for his guide wherever he is compelled to 
direct his course.” 

Sir Andrew’s notions were very much 
after what is called the “old school,” and 
he always warmly attacked whatever might 
encroach upon its maxims. As a country 
baronet, he conceived he had a double 
dignity to support ; first, the no inconsider- 
able one of title, and then that most important 
one of a rational creature. And though his 
manners, from his little intercourse with 
the world, were exceedingly blunt, there 
was often a great deal of truth in his obser- 
vations. At the time we are speaking of, 


Lady Wilmot and Sir Andrew were in 
earnest conversation respecting their ne- 
ars Intelligence had reached the worthy 
aronet that his relation had profited but 
little by all his advice and experience. He 
had incurred heavy debts, had gambled, 


and had been guilty of many flagrant vices ; 
while his exterior had been hitherto exhi- 
bited to the baronet as every thing that was 
becoming. Now Sir Andrew had resolved 
to shew his highest displeasure of such 
conduct, and had determined at present to 
forbid him his presence, holding in terrorem 
that powerful argument to young persons 
of a vanllle mind—an absolute disin- 
heritance. 

Lady Wilmot, a good-natured, ignorant. 
woman, despised by that fashionable world 
she strove to imitate, earnestly endeavoured 
to dissuade her brother from this severity, 
using those pleas for youthful inadverten- 
cies which her weak reasoning could supply. 
Sir Andrew was standing at the window of 
his library when his nephew drove up to 
the door. His anger increased at the sight 
of its object; he rang the bell furiously. 
Lady Wilmot entreated; and the servant 
entering, somewhat abated the storm. 

“ Run—tell my nephew I can’t see him ; 
he must leave the house immediately—I’ll 
not admit;him.” The baronet vociferated, 
and the servant was detained by Lady Wil- 
mot till the astonished youth entered the 
room, aghast at the scene, “ Sir Andrew, 
I beg and entreat you will be calm.” . The 
servant retired. ‘I am going to town, Sir 
Andrew, and would wish to .know your 
commands.” My commands!” exclaimed 
the baronet ; “if you would know them, 
they are that you leave my house immedi- 
ately, and never shew your face here again, 
till you have established a fairer character.” 
“Ido not understand you, sir.’”’ “ Inter- 
pret my commands as you please, only 
obey them.” ‘Surely you cannot mean 
what you say.” ‘“ D’ye take me for a fool, 


then? Dye think I’m like yourself? No; - 


I think before I speak; I reflect before I 
act; I consider consequences.” 

The nephew turned to Lady Wilmot 
for an explanation, while Sir Andrew 
opened the window for a little fresh air. 
Then, turning round, he continued, “ Look 
at your conduct, and then you'll have an 
explanation. Hypocrite! did. you ever 
listen to my advice? did you ever benefit 
by my experience? No; it was all thrown 
away upon the wind.” “ But, sir, if he is 
deficient in intellect or virtue, I hope you 
will not lay your displeasure too heavily 
upon him.” “Lady Wilmot, leave the 
room.” 

Her ladyship obeyed Sir Andrew’s com- 
mand. ‘And now, my graceless ne- 
phew, what do you say in your defence ?” 
“Surely, sir, you have not condescended 
to listen to slander.” “I have heard ill 
reports, it is true, but I shall believe them 
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till you can convince me to the contrary.” 
“Indeed, [ am very sorry, Sir Andrew ; I 
may have been guilty of some l 
follies, and must entreat your kindness in 
overlooking them.” “ Yourdebts, contracted 
at college, were as much a disgrace to you, 
as the little learning you acquired amidst 
all your advantages. You, sir, study logic, 
and see no connexion between causes and 
consequences—a pretty fellow!” ‘ That 
— is more powerful than precept, is 
our favourite proverb ; and you must not 
surprised that the valuable precepts in- 
culcated, were more than counterbalanced 
by the example of my companions.” 

“And why choose such companions? 
But I see, ‘ Birds of a feather’—you soon 
found them out then. And d’ye think to 
ruin yourseif, and me too, by throwing 
away your money in gambling? Don’t 
build your hopes upon me; your own 
fortune must be sufficient. Did you never 
reflect that poverty is the consequence of 
vice and idleness?” ‘Is this all you 
would accuse me of?’ “All, and don’t 
you think that is enough? No; there’s 
another piece of intelligence I have re- 
ceived, and take shame to you. Dye 
know the gamekeeper’s daughter? She’s 
dead.” The young man sunk speechless 
in his chair. ‘“‘ Dead! yes, I am indeed 
guilty, for I broke her heart.” “ And 
her father’s, too. You have ruined her, 
and brought down his gray hairs to the 
grave; yet the good old man cursed you 
not, but hoped you would be forgiven. 
Is it not enough to wound your own peace 
—to ruin your own fortune? Is it not 
enough that I should be a sharer in the 
consequences of your vice, but you must 
break the heart of a father upon his daugh- 
ter’s grave ?” 

iveness, for I must a to you an 
odious wretch. But I 
that I had taken your sensible advice at the 
first, and always considered the probable 
consequences of indulging in dissipation. 
Instead of this, I too frequently endea- 
voured to extenuate my follies, and to 
encourage my unrestrained pursuit after 
pleasure, by fallacious reasonings that stifled 
conscience, and habituated me to vice.” 

“ Bat now you find that, though ex- 
perience is a dear school, fools will learn 
in no other. If, before you took those 
fatal - x which have nearly overwhelmed 
you with ruin, you had paused to consider 
what might ensue, you might have saved 

rself these painful reflections. Thus it 
is that we all are so prone to controvert the 


counsels of reason and conscience, when 


they thwart our inclinations; but let it be 
remembered, with the solemn admonition 
of Scripture, ‘The wages of sin is death,’ 
However the mind may delude itself, ex- 
perience will always shew that misery is 
a constant attendant u veo.” “[ 
confess, Sir Andrew, I have done wrong, 
and have needlessly wounded the peace of 
all around me. But it is too late, I have 
ruined myself.” ‘ Yes, sir, it is too late 
to remedy the evil you have caused ; but, 
if your life is spared, there may still be 
occasions in which you may use my advice. 
You will leave my house, and not re-enter 
it till you can prove yourself to be wiser, 
and one who, though it costs a little self- 
denial in the gratification of his inclina- 
tions, always regards the probable conse- 
QUENCES.” 
Beaconsfield. 
ON THE PLEASURES OF MELANCHOLY. 


J. A. B. 


“ T have neither the scholar’s melancholy, which 
is emulation ; nor the musician’s, which is fantas- 
tical ; nor the courtier’s, which is proud ; nor the 
soldier's, which is ambitious; nor the lawyer’s, 
which is politic ; nor the lady’s, which is nice ; nor 
the lover's, which is all these.” SuakesPEARB. 


Tuat there is any pleasure attached to 
melancholy, is an idea which may, proba- 
bly, startle some of the gay partisans of the 
world. We have listened, they may say, 
with delight to the touching strains which 
have falien from the bard who has sung the 
“ Pleasures of Memory,” and have revelled 
in the fair visions which those of “ Imagi- 
nation and Hope” have taught her poet to 
sing ;—but how we are to find any pleasur- 
able feeling, or any delightful emotion, in 
the reveries of melancholy, appears to us 
inexplicable. 
Gaiety and vivacity are inherent in the 
spirit of the world; and though there is, 
ps, no scene which is not sometimes 
overshaded by a cloud, yet the gloom is 
often speedily chased away by succeeding 
‘beams of hope and enjoyment. Thus it is 
that the lovers of the world and its pleasures 
conceive that they are the only beings who 
are happy, and who may be said to enjoy 
life. attend only to the bright parts 
of the scene; or if at times they are 
obliged to look upon such as are more 
gloomy, they turn away with disgust and 
listlessness, not considering that even from 
these some advantages may be elicited. 
Alas !-that they should be so deceived as to 
fancy there can be no pleasure but in one 
continued round of gaiety and mirth! that 
they should be so thoughtless as to conceive 
that where there is not continual sunshine 
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there can be no enjoyment; or that unless 
the passions are in a state of high excite- 
ment, there can be no gratification and joy! 
Young as I am, I have seen enough of 
the world to be convinced that there is more 
of the ideal than of the substantial in its 
pleasures ; and inexperienced as I am, I 
know enough of its sorrows to be sure that 
they will, more or less, be the lot of every 
son of man. I too have met with disap- 
pointment. I have revelled in the gay 
prospects which hope and fancy have 
reared before my eyes ; and have seen them 
vanish in an instant. I have delighted my- 
self with anticipations of future enjoyment, 
which have all eluded my grasp, and left 
me almost bereft of consolation. These 
are not the occurrences in which the man 
of pleasure, and of the world, are wont to 
delight, not the flowery paths in which 
their gratifications are sought ;—and_ yet, I 
can look back upon those scenes of fancied 
gloom, and recall some emotions of plea- 
sure; I can testify that amid what 
would call the clouds of melancholy, I have 
been cheered and blessed by the outbeamings 
which broke in upon my soul. In those 
visitations I have learned wisdom, I have 
received consolation, I have imbibed de- 
light. The inexperience and indiscretion 
of youth have been instructed ; and undying 
lessons of experience been happily gained. 
Melancholy may indeed be = to be 
** Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 
“ Midst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights 
unholy.—" 
but it must be only by the unwearied lovers 
of mirth, who live 


“In unreproved pleasures free,” 


or by the wretch whom the spectral enchant-. 


ments of despair have haunted, that such a 
description will be admitted as true. Ra. 
ther will the thoughtful mind hail her as 

“. . the goddess sage and holy, 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 

To hit the sense of human sight ; 

And therefore weaker to our view 

O’erlaid with black, staid wisdom’s hue.” 

It is because the inconsiderate and gay 
have been accustomed to invest melancholy 
in such a dress as by no means belongs to 
her, that the bulk of mankind have suffered 
every thing dull and cheerless, and omi- 
nous, to be concomitant with her. It is 
because she has been misrepresented, that 
she has been disliked. She has been cari- 
catured, and then held up to the contempt 
and hatred of the unthinking many. To 
talk to such of the pleasures of melancholy 
would be almost as useless as attempting to 
deceive a hungry man with an empty dish, 


oe 


or to convince an idiot, by the soundest 


of reasoning, that he is not the’ 


monarch he pretends to be. So blinded 
ate their minds to the advantages of con- 
templation and truth; so eager after the 
gratification of ‘their insatiate desires and 
mistaken notions, that they reject arguments 
without examination, and laugh at it asa 
visionary and deceitful tale. “But this does 
not prove that their course is the most de- 
lightful, or that others in their silent and 
melancholy hours can enjoy no heart-felt 
pleasure. 

Has the reader ever been led, under the 
depressing influence of some misfortune, to 
wander at the close of evening into some 
retired spot, where all seemed to suit the 
tenor of his soul ; where the distant, dying 
sound fell upon his listening ear, and the 
last gleams of departing twilight darting 
faintly through the trees? Has he not then 
felt, amidst the stillness that reigned around 
him, unwonted delight of mind, even while 
he has been musing on the events of Pro- 
vidence which have afflicted him? Have 
not the moods of melancholy been connected 
with the experience of conscious pleasure ? 
How oft does death invade the happiness 
of the domestic circle, and sever the ties 
that bind congenial hearts! Is there then 
no pleasure in a melancholy walk to the 
cold grave, where is laid our departed 
friend ? Whilst we lean upon the upright 
stone that marks the narrow bed of death, 
and recall the fond hours of departed friend 
ship, is there no joy in the melancholy re- 
flections? "Tis even then the Chnistian 
feels the “ joy in grief” to be more than a 
poet’s note. Though all around wear one 
melancholy aspect—though the dark yew 
with its funeral shade—the rude tower il- 
lumined by the pate moon-bcams—and the 
hoarse song of the wakeful bird of night, 
obtrude themselves upon the eye and ear— 
is there not a spirit of endearment that binds 
us to the spot? Is there not a voice that 
bids us dry the flowing tear of grief, and 
look beyond the present bounded scene to 
the celestial plains above, 

“ Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 

What scene can be more melancholy than 
a parting one? Touching, indeed, is it 
when we see a widowed mother weeping 
upon the neck of her departing son, while 
the sorrowful sisters stand around, and 
scarce pronounce the final adieu ;—yet 
which of the party would be absent at such 
atime? Where is the individual who has 
felt what separation means, who does not 
know the pleasing spell with which it is 
accompanied? Then hope entwines herself 
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closer round the fearful heart, and every 
fond wish that dwells in affection’s breast, 
is poured forth with eagerness. Let the disap- 
pointed lover tell what pleasure he feels in 
the retirement of melancholy. She seems 
his only friend. Wrapt in her sable garb, 
he passes away the lonely hours in pleasing 
reveries of what he hoped to enjoy; and in 
spite of ruined hopes, still carries on his 
views and wishes to future days. His fancy, 
somewhat chastised by a mourning spirit, 
still wanders into ideal regions, and lights 
his eye with the poet’s fire. 

Yes! these are some of the pleasures 
which the chastened, the thoughtful, the 
Christian mind is accustomed to find in 
melancholy. Absorbed in contemplation, 
such a mind will love to sit alone, and muse 
upon the things that surround it. Full 
many a theme will crowd upon the atten. 
tion, and pass in review before it, The 
sins and sorrows of the human heart; the 
pomps and follies of the unthinking world ; 
and the wonderful mysteries of revealed 
wisdom—will afford to the contemplative 
mind, in its melancholy musings, full scope 
for exercise. But the pensive sadness 
thus awakened, though diffusing solemnity 
through the spirit, is an entire stranger to 
despair. 

rom individual occurrences it will pro- 
ceed to general ones ; and embracing in its 
comprehensive grasp the whole human fa- 
mily, will find, in the joys and sorrows of a 
world, a luxury of pleasure, Say not this 
is delusion, ’tis the sober reality of mind— 
the melancholy joys of reflection. That 
man is in no enviable state, who can pass 
through this path of life, elated only by its 
flashes of pleasure, but disgusted and ren- 
dered unhappy by its shades and troubles,— 
who can see no advantage, and feel no 
pleasure in the sad details of the human 
story. Let others seek their happiness in 
the giddy round of fashion, and be absorbed 
in the vortex of gaiety, but let mine be the 
despised yet real pleasures of melancholy 
—mine be the still and solemn hour of con- 
templative repose, and the spell of dejected 
feeling. Thus, as my days pass on, may 
sober peace and chastened reflection be my 
fond companions through life’s chequered 
scene— 
“ And may at last my weary age, 
Find out the peacefal hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and mossy cell 
Where [ may sit, and nightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew, 
And every herb that sips the dew, 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain, 
These pleasures, Melancholy, give, 


And! with thee will chuse to live.” 
MiILtTon, 


J. B. 


Oxford. 
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A DISCOURSE ON THE THEORY OF THE 
PLANETARY SYSTEM. 


(Concluded from Col. 923.) 


War the sun and planets should continually 
revolve on their axes, is a question that 
cannot easily be solved. We are certain 
that some resistance to free motion must 
arise from the fluid of the universe ; yet, for 
ought we know, this resistance may be so 
little, as not to be perceptible in many 
ages. And, if we admit the Newtonian 
doctrine of attraction, let the cause be ma- 
terial or immaterial, since the sun and 
planets have a tendency to each other, they 
must occasion a resistance similar to that of 
a resisting medium. But, that which is 
difficult to man, is easy to the Creator of 
all things. Hecan, if he please, continue 
the planets in motion, in mediums of re- 
sistance, or he can cause this resistance to 
be so small as to occasion no sensible di- 
minution of the velocity of the planets, and 
yet be capable of answering the purpose for 
which it was made. 

I have hitherto spoken only of the sun’s 
action on the planets ; but since the princi- 
ple of absorption is inherent in the planets 
and satellites, as well as in the sun, agree- 
ably to the before-mentioned doctrine, their 
flowing forces will cause them to have a 
tendency towards each other, and thus to 
disturb one another’s motions. The sun 
will also have a tendency towards the pla- 
nets, and the same holds good in regard to 
the satellites, which agrees with the observa- 
tions of the best astronomers. Now, since 
the earth has a tendency to the moon, the 
waters of the ocean, on account of their fluid- 
ity, will be elevated under the moon, and 
thus the tides will be produced ; hence, 
these and every other affection of nature, 
may be rationally and demonstratively ex- 
plained on the principle of absorption. 

When we consider the great portion of 
space that is allotted to so small a quantity 
of matter, and that the magnitude of the 
celestial bodies is so great, it takes off the 
improbability that appears to start on the 
consideration, that the medium of space 
will in time become too rare by continual 
absorption, and that these bodies would 
grow sensibly bigger, for it is evident, the 
larger they are, the less — will be the 

neral absorbing property of matter. 

have before that if the dia- 
meter of the sun were but 1 inch, the dis- 
tance of the nearest star would. be more 
than 300 miles, and supposing that all the 
stars are at an equal distance from each 
other, or nearly so, and as far off as they 
are from the sun, they can have but little 
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tendency to one another, Yet since their 
tendency decreases as the square of the 
distance continually to all distances what- 
ever, it follows, that if any number of 
stars be placed at any given distance from 
each other in space, in time they will be 
brought together, except some other power 
is admitted, to keep them in equilibrio. 

From the different appearances of the 
various clusters of stars seen by the naked 
eye, and by the telescope, from the appear- 
ance of the milky way, and the nebulous or 
cloud-like spots seen in many parts of the 
heavens, it is ‘clearly demonstrable, that the 
stars are not situated at equal distances from 
each other ; nor can they be of equal mag- 
nitude. Some stars seem to have a small 
motion among the rest; some which were 
visible, have disappeared ; and, on the con- 
trary, some have become visible, which in 
ancient times were not so. These varied 
magnitudes and distances may be necessary 
to preserve them in equilibrio. 

The planets do not move in the same 
plane, but in planes differently inclined to 
the sun’s equator; and they revolve about 
the centre of the sun, although the whirling 
force lies in the direction parallel to his 
equator ; for it must be observed, that the 
flowing force is at every instant tending to 
carry the planet toward the centre of the sun, 
and,.therefore, it will be carried round it. 
The same holds good also in respect of the 
comets, for though they are whirled in a 
direction parallel to the equator of the sun, 
yet, the flowing force will at every instant 
change that direction, and cause them to 
revolve about hiscentre. And if any num- 
ber of planetary bodies be placed at differ- 
ent but sufficient distances from the sun’s 
equator, while he is revolving on his axis, the 
direction of his axis will be changed, other- 
wise they could not revolve about his centre 
or nearly so. And the quantity of altera- 
ations made by the actions of these plane- 
tary bodies on the axis of the sun, will be in 
proportion as the angle made by their courses 
with the sun’s equator. 

Since all the planets have a flowing force, 
tending towards their centres, and decreas- 
ing in proportion to the square of the dis- 
tance, to all distances whatever, it follows, 
that the sun must have a tendency to the 
planets, and to every body of the system ; 
as well as they have a tendency toward the 
sun; and the effect of thjs tendency will 
occasion the sun to revolve round the point 
which is the common centre of all the forces 
of the sun and planets. This point is found 
to be within the sun, on account of his vast 
magnitude compared with that of the pla- 
nets; for it is computed that the bulk of all 
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the planets, &c., is but the 1-400th part of 
that of the sun. 

The planets have not only a tendency 
toward the sun, but every planet has also a 
tendency to every other planet of the sys- 
tem, for reasons that have been before 
explained; and the nearer they are to 
conjunction, the greater this tendency will 
be, because then they are nearer to each 
other. The effects of this tendency are, 
first, they will approach or be carried nearer 
to each other as they pass one another, the 
innermost planet being drawn a little fur- 
ther from the sun, and the outermost drawn 
a little inward or nearer to the sun, Se- 
condly, As the innermost planet, or that 
which is nearest to the sun, approaches the 
outermost, its velocity will be increased un- 
til it has the point of conjunction, 
when its velocity will be retarded. Thirdly, 
The outermost planet before conjunction 
will be retarded, and after conjunction it 
will be accelerated in its velocity, and the 
forces will be as the magnitude 
of the planets. For instance, suppose that 
Jupiter is approaching to the heliocentric 
conjunction of Saturn; here, as Jupiter ap- 
proaches toward Saturn, the motion of Ju- 
piter will be accelerated and Saturn’s motion 
will be somewhat retarded, and after con- 
junction the velocity of Jupiter will be 
retarded and that of Saturn accelerated. 
But, since the magnitude of Jupiter is 
greater than that of Saturn, Jupiter must 
have a more powerful flowing force than 
Saturn ; hence, the action of Jupiter on Sa- 
turn would be greater than the action of 
Saturn on Jupiter. 

It is plain from what has been said, that 
these tendencies of the planets must occa- 
sion an irregularity in their motions. But, 
since they are situated at such vast distances 
from one another, these disturbances are but 
small, and this alteration made by them in 
the system of nature is too little to be per- 
ceived even in many ages. 

It is a singular instance of the wisdom of 
the Creator, that the planets are situated at 
such distances from each other: for if they 
were nearer they must interfere with one 
another’s motions, and, therefore, occasion 
many inconveniences to their inhabitants, by 
making unseasonable alterations in the wea- 
ther, &c. Itis also very wonderful, that 
the planets Mercury, Venus, the Earth, and 
Mars, which are comparatively small, move 
in orbits not far from each other; because 
their flowing forces cannot greatly disturb 
their motions; but, the planets Jupiter, 
Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus, are com- 
paratively more distant, because, being 
much greater than the former, they would 
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occasion greater irregularities in their mo. 
tions if they were situated nearer to each 
other. 

The whirling forces also must occasion 
some disturbances in the planetary system, 
especially when the a are approaching 
to conjunction, in which position they will 
increase or decrease one another’s velocity, 
according to various circumstances, and to 
their positions. And since all which are 
known to have a rotary motion, have this 
force, the united power of it must also have 
some action on the sun as well as on one 
another. 

Those primary planets that are attended 
by satellites, must have a tendency to be 
carried towards their satellites in a similar 
way to the sun’s tendency to the planets. 
And as the Earth has but one satellite, both 
will revolve round the common centre of their 
flowing forces, and once in every lunation 
the Earth will make a revolution round 
this point. The satellites of Jupiter, Saturn, 
and the Georgium Sidus will also act upon 
one another, as they make their revolutions 
about their primaries in the same way as 
the planets do, and will occasion disturb- 
ances in one another’s motions. 

As the moon makes her revolution round 
the Earth, she will be acted upon by the 
flowing force of the sun, she having a ten- 
dency to be carried toward the sun as well 
as toward the Earth. The consequence of 
this tendency to the sun is, that the moon’s 
motion in her orbit is irregular. Sometimes 
she moves ata mean rate, sometimes slower, 
and at others, faster, according as she is 
situated in regard to the sun; and, there- 
fore, she will not describe equal areas in 
equal times. Thus she is accelerated as she 
passes from the quadrature to the new or 
full, and retarded as she passes from the new 
or full to the quarters. 

It has before been explained that the 
moon’s orbit is of an elliptical figure, but 
it must be observed that this tendency of 
the moon toward the sun causes great vari- 
ations in the figure of her orbit ; sometimes 
it is very eccentric, at other times it ap- 
proaches nearer to a circle. The eccen- 
tricity is always greatest in the syzigy, and 
least when in the quadratures, and variable 
‘according to the position of the apogée. 

One remarkable property of the moon’s 
orbit deserves particular notice, as it tends to 
prove the truth of the principles I have 
advanced, and that is, the greatness of the in- 
‘clination orangle made by it and the equator, 
One would naturally ask, if the moon be 
whirled round the Earth by the Earth’s re- 
volution on its axis, why should it take such 
@ cross circuit, and ‘not revolve in a platie 


more nearly approaching that of the Earth’s 
equator? The answer to this question is 
very natural and easy. It must be consi- 
dered that the Earth and moon are whirled 
by the motion of the sun in the direction of 
the plane of the sun’s equator nearly, and 
as the Earth revolves on its axis, the moon 
will be whirled round it in the plane of the 
sun’s equator, or near thereto: and this 
consideration proves that one cause con- 
stantly operates to keep the Earth and 
moon in their respective paths. 

These irregularities of the moon and 
planets are such as are observed to take 
place by astronomers, and are in accord- 
ance to the doctrines of Newton on the 
principles of gravitation and attraction ; and 
whether we say that matter is attracted by 
matter, or that matter is carried to matter, 
it is all one, the same effects being produ- 
ced, attraction causing the masses of matter 
to have a tendency to each other in all 
directions. And as matter cannot act upon 
matter when it does not touch it, but by the 
influence of some interposing medium, it 
follows, that there must bea medium. And 
that this medium may produce the before 
mentioned effects, it seems to be necessary, 
that a continual current of it should flow 
towards the bodies or masses. Now, since 
this must be the case in all directions, the 
fluid medium must be absorbed, and by its 
elasticity this current may be produced. 
I should also suppose, that a small force 
would be sufficient to effect these opera- 
tions, for it must be considered that the 
great bodies of the universe have no weight, 
— acquired only by the force of this 

uid. 

This reasoning is similar to that by which 
we discover the nature and properties of 
the air, and to deny the existence of such a 
medium would be the same as to say the 
wind does not blow when we both hear and 
feel it, and thatthere is noair because we can- 
not see it. When I perceive the trees, &c. 
shaken by the wind, I know this to be the 
effect of an adequate cause ; and when I see 
the planets move in their orbits, &c. I 
infer that these motions are produced by 
sufficient causes also, 

The luminaries have, by reason of the 
great magnitude of the sun, and the nearness 
of the moon to the Earth, several influences 
on our globe. The principal of these are 
the phenomena of the tides, to which I have 
already alluded, and which may be further 
illustrated. 

Suppose the Earth to be covered all 
over to a certain depth with water, then 
when the moon is situated over any particu- 
lar part of the Earth, it is certain that the 
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flowing force tending to the moon, will di- 
minish the flowing force tending to the 
Earth, and the diminished flowing force of 
that part of the Earth under the moon, will 
be equal to the difference of the flowing 
forces of the Earth and moon. But, at 
places farther remote from that point, it will 
vary from this rule, because the flowing 
force of the Earth and that of the moon do 
not act perpendicularly to each other at any 
other point, but are inclined at various 
angles according to the distance from it. 
Hence it is evident, that the diminished 
flowing force of the Earth will be least at 
those places under the moon; at places 
more remote it will be greater, and at 
places 90° distant from thence it will be 
greatest of all, or will be diminished the 
least. 

Now, from this it appears, that the wa- 
ters under the moon will be elevated by the 
pressure of that in remoter places, by which 
the equilibrium will be restored. And 
when the water under the moon is elevated 
and at the distance of 90° is depressed, a 
similar phenomenon will take place in the 
lower hemisphere, to restore an equilibra- 
tion in those parts ; and there will be another 
elevation opposite to the former, and thus 
the waters of the ocean will be drawn into 
the form of a spheroid. And as the Earth 
revolves on its axis, this spheroid of water 
will change its position, and produce a suc- 
cession of tides, 

The sun, also, from the same cause will 
produce tides, but not so great as those 
produced by the moon; and the joint ac- 
tion of both do not produce two tides, but 
one tide subject to variations of magni- 
tude. 

It has been proved by correct measure- 
ments, that the figure of the Earth is an 
oblate spheroid. This will occasion a 
greater flowing force about the equator 
than there is at the poles. _ And the flowing 
forces of the luminaries acting upon the 
greater flowing force of the equatorial parts 
of the Earth in an oblique direction, will 
occasion the precession of the equinoctial 
points, and the nutation of the poles, just 
as well as can be done by the doctrine of 
attraction. 

The tendency of bodies to the Earth is 
caused by the flowing force tending towards 
its centre. And asall bodies on the surface 
of the Earth are but corpuscles when com- 
pee to the Earth, they will, when falling 
rom the same height, descend with a like 
velocity whether they are great or small, 
and their rapid descent will hinder their 
actions on one another from being per- 
ceived, 
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Bodies of different figures will have dif- 
ferent flowing powers. us, if a corpuscle - 
be situated at any distance from Sa omyes a 
cylinder, or a cone, &c., these ies will 
have different powers of action on the cor- 
puscles, according to their respective figures, 
as might be mathematically treated of by 
the doctrine of fluxions ; and results would 
be obtained similar to those founded on the 
doctrine of the attraction of bodies. 

The centre of the flowing forces of two 
bodies may be found in the same manner 
as we find the centre of gravity, which is 
the same thing. ‘Also the centre of oscil- 
lation of pendulums, and the various prob- 
lems relating to falling bodies, may be 
mathematically explained by the principle 
of absorption, giving results similar to those 
founded on the principle of attraction. 

The phenomena of, electrical attraction, 
and repulsion may be readily accounted for 
on the principle of absorption. 

It is said that the electric fluid repels its 
own particles, yet has a strong attraction 
for other matter; but it appears to me that 
the repulsion of its own particles is owing 
to its elasticity, and its attraction for other 
matter is caused by its being absorbed by it. 
Thus, for instance, if a small ball of cork 
be susperded by a silken thread, and held 
at a proper distance from an electrified 
prime conductor, with one hand placed 
before it, the fluid will be absorbed by 
the ball, in consequence of which it will 
move to the prime conductor, at which 
time it will be full ofthe electric fluid, and 
the absorption will cease. The elastic 
current of the fluid will then carry back the 
ball towards the hand, in which it will dis- 
charge its fire, and then it will by absorbing 
the fluid, again be carried back to the con- 
ductor. 

If a person who is insulated rubs a glass 
tube, his body will become negatively 
electrified, and be surrounded by an electric 
atmosphere, similar to that which surrounds 
the conductor in the former case, but, in 
that case, dissipating itself in the air, and in 
this it is accumulated upon the body from 
the air aud surrounding objects. Now, if 
the suspended ball be brought between a 
person’s hand and the body of the insulated 

rson, it will be carried backwards and 
orwards ‘between the body and the hand ; 
but in this case the ball will receive its fire 
from the hand, and discharge it into the 
insulated body. 

Magnetical attraction and repulsion very 
probably may be accounted for on the 
principle of absorption also. I have tried 
many hypotheses and experiments on this 


subject, but have not found one that will do, 
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though I have been near upon it, and I be- 
lieve it can be done; to me, there appears 
to be something analogous between positive 
and negative electricity, and magnetical 
attraction and repulsion: perhaps they 
originate pretty much in one cause. It is 
highly probable, that the magnetic power is 
caused by the action of certain fluids, and 
aps the art will sometime be discovered 
that will make them visible. If the electric 
fluid had not been rendered visible, it ae 
would have been doubted whether the 
electric power was caused by a fluid, but 
every effect must be produced by some 
adequate cause, and when I see the magnet 
move a piece of iron without touching it, I 
know there must be an interposing medium 
having properties sufficient to do it. The 
same reasoning holds good, also, with re- 
gard to the great bodies of the universe. 
Tuomas Cooke. 


NOTES ON SIR H. DAVY’S NINTH LECTURE 
ON ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY, DELIVERED 
IN DUBLIN, 22D NOVEMBER, 1810. 


Oxycex, and oxymuriatic acid are inca- 
pable of decomposition. 

The first occupies this lecture—the se- 
cond is to occupy the next. 

Priestley and Stahl discovered oxygen 
at Bristol and Stockholm about the same 
time. The former called it ‘dephlogisti- 
cated air,’ the latter ‘fire air,’ translated 
into English ‘empyreal air.’ Priestley 
made it of red lead; Stahl of manganese. 
Lavoisier learned it from Priestley, and 
called it ‘oxygen,’ founding a system by 
which he too hastily attributed to an acidi- 
fying principle, the property of generating 
heat and light, in all cases where it is pro- 
duced, which has been since disproved. 
These two substances are highly negative 
in the department of electricity. Oxygen 
is also made of nitre heated to redness ; but 
the purest oxygen is from hyper-oxymuriate 
of -potass, 

e theory of combustion was asserted 
by Robert Hoop, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, ‘ that the solution of the burning body 
in the air was the same as that of a metal 
in aquafortis.’ Becher asserted phlogiston 
to be a principle generating fire and light, 
which left the residue of combustion de- 
= Stahl thought he proved this 

y numberless experiments, the principal 
one is to burn bits of sulphur in a small 
retort of oxygen gas ; the gas is proved acid 
by litmus paper—you can reproduce the 
sulphur by carbon. The sulphur will not 
burn until it is so highly excited as to over- 


come the negative electricity of the oxygen 
—it makes a bright blue lustre. 

To confute this deduction made from 
the foregoing experiment, Sir H. Davy 
exhibited one of phosphorus in a vessel 
exhausted of air; it would not burn ; which 
_— that phlogiston is not independent 
of air. 

Favorinus and Mingrelius, two ancient 
alchymists, first observed the increase of 
weight received by tin and lead in fusion. 
This fact made a contradiction in terms, as 
if taking from added to a metal. 

If metals are burned in a stream of 
oxygen, which is a principle of no phlo- 
giston, they are consumed without residue, 
like grease thrown into a fire. Place a 
hard bit of charcoal on a copperplate, 
and in a hollow of the charcoal place 
some of tin, set fire to the 
charcoal, and through a small tube 
direct a stream of oxygen from a gaso- 
meter in a dark room; it burns with a 
white light. Lead, treated in the same 
manner, burns peculiarly vivid, with a 
curling brown smoke over the flame. Cop- 

er, burned thus, has a different shade of 
ight, reddish or green. Antimony, treated 
in this way, burns bright and of various 
colours. Zinc burns splendidly. And in 
this manner all metals may be cast on the 
charcoal and consumed dike fuel, leaving 
only a few impurities, in scoriz, on the 
copperplate. 

Another contraction to Stahl’s ‘system is, 
the conversion of oxygen gas into carbonic 
acid gas, by burning charcoal in the retort 
sealed hermetically ; for it is found to be 
the same weight that it was, previous to the 
combustion; and if any thing had been 
dephlogisticated, it must have lost weight. 
In like manner, a bit of charcoal, and a 
bit of phosphorus in a closed retort, being 
ignited by applying a candle flame to the 
retort under the phosphorus, burns, but the 
weight of the retort and its contents is un- 
diminished. 

When mercury is — in common 
air to a heat of 600 degrees of Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer, it becomes an oxid 
called minium, which is heavier than the 
mercury was, although much vapour has 
escaped. These facts put down the phlo- 
gistic school, and Kirwin gave it up, afier 
an able defence. Dr. Black’s theory of 
latent heat, proved by undeniable pheno- 
menon, removed the difficulty ; and Lavoi- 
sier, with the same facility as he had ap- 

ropriated the discovery of Priestley to his 
Facet’) system of oxygen, and the 
decomposition of common air, from Caven- 
dish, now derived from Dr, Black the 
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theory of latent heat, incorporating it in 
the same system of oxygen, although it can 
be proved that their doctrines are anoma- 
lous; for, if oxygen is the cause of combus- 
tion, there should be latent heat in it, which 
is not the fact. 

Mix some charcoal with gunpowder, set 
fire to it in a tube, and insert the tube in a 
bottle inverted under water; there is a 
combustible gas produced, which evidently 
contained Jatent heat. This is a gas of 
nitre, sulphur, and charcoal. When solids 
become fluid, as ice melted to water, there 
is an absorption of heat: when this fluid 
becomes gaseous, there is a greater absorp- 
tion of heat; and, if the gas is inflammable, 
it will further manifest its heat and light. 

Example. Sulphur burns in oxygen 
united to nitrogen, with a great heat. 

Oxygen, condensed, yields but a small 
degree of heat, instead of proving itself the 
source of heat; it is equally controvertible, 
that combustion in all cases is the source of 
light. 

“Tf light comes from oxygen, how is it 
that acidified phosphorus gives no light? 

In Sir H. Davy’s opinion, light and heat 
are the result of chemical attraction be- 
tween positive and negative bodies. 

If potasium is put in carbonic acid gas, 
its attraction for the oxygen is so great, that 
it decomposes it from the carbon, in order 
to burn by its help. Heat and light are 
allowed to consist of matter in motion. It 
was said to be specific, and always of the 
same kind. Sir Humphrey thinks “it is as 
various as the vehicles in which it appears, 
and that every thing in nature can be made 
to produce heat and light in their respec- 
tive stages—ice, water, steam, inflammable 
air, &c. Mercury becomes inflammable 
gas. Gold and every other metal can be 
also made gaseous and inflammable. 

Newton and Boyle said, that heat and 
light arise from the rectilinear motion of 
the parts of matter. 

One-fifth of air is absorbed by burning 
phosphorus, and one-fifth of nitrogen is 
emitted. 

Hooke said, the consumption of air in 
the lungs is the cause of animal heat. 
Animals breathe out an air that will not 
support combustion. Oxygen cannot be 
breathed for more than two hours—death 
ensues. 

Oxygen and nitrous gas being mixed 
under water, form an air respirable with a 
sweet flavour. About halfa gallon respired, 
gives a pleasing inebriation, and inspires 
sublime and glorious thoughts; more of it 
leads to flighty conduct and trances. 

The mixture in common air is the 


balance of wisdom ; its parts are supplied . 


and consumed equally by different classes 
of nature. Even in the sea, the marine 
vegetables absorb the nitrogen exhaled by 
the fish, that live by absorbing the oxygen 
exhaled by the sea-plants. 

The storms and severities of winter, and 
all those things which to a superficial ob- 
server appear blemishes in the creation, are 
the munition of their several wants, and 
involve the whole in a fabric of harmony. 


EUROPE IN THE AUTUMN OF 1830, 


We beheld around us, erewhile, Europe in 
the enjoyment of a profound peace ; and if 
the bruit of war reached our shores, it came 
only from the extreme eastern frontier, 
where the Turkish power was seen to quail 
before the Christian arms, and so completely 
sink, as to be spared from destruction by 
the generosity of the conqueror alone. 
War then ceased, even from this extreme 
frontier, and universal peace pervaded 
Christendom. The governments of Euro 
then, in perfect accord each with each, 
seemed to be consolidated in their strength 
into one potence, swaying all their subjects 
in tranquillity. The speculations of the 
most acute politicians were upon years of 
peace, and over Europe were seen travel- 
lers from every nation, bent upon the study 
of man in all his grades, and in all his as- 
sociations. With the exception only of a 
few minor states, which, amidst their puny 
exercise of turbulence could not exalt them- 
selves into sufficient importance to become 
objects of alarm to others, the great compact 
of Europe appeared firm, and its consolida- 
tion of power permanent. 

Suddenly, while the minds of millions 
were contemplating peace, enjoying all its 
charms, and dwelling with peculiar gust 
upon subsequent tranquillity, war arose, 
like a mighty giant from his slumbers, in 
the very heart of Europe; and shaking 
himself, with a voice of thunder, shot the 
lightnings of havoc from west to east, and 
from south to north, throughout this fair 
portion of the sphere, erst so tranquil and 
so secure. At his voice the astonished 
slumberers awoke, arose and beheld his 
action. In what form did he present him- 
self? In that of a potent and disciplined 
army, marching, like an awful inundation, 
and devastating in its progress the earth 
beneath its feet? In the sudden rush of a 
dauntless marauder, at the head of countless 
clans, armed with fire and sword, each 
thirsting for havoc, and with irresistible 
fury hurling down the defences of nations, 
insatiate to revel in their spoils? In the 
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union of many mighty states, hastening to 
wreak their vengeance upon one, and erase 
it suddenly from the list of nations? No! 
In a form erewhile unknown, war suddenly 
unfolds his person. Behold a multitude: 
these are peaceable citizens and loyal sub- 
iects of a potent state, each following his 
several avocation in peace. Suddenly 
they perceive the arm of legal power sus- 
pended over and menacing their rights: 
alana pervades the mass; they arise and 
congregate; in an instant they become a 
tumultuous mass of rebels—a mob resisting 
regal power; and the sun goes down upon 
their wrath. He arises again, and behold 
these are soldiers—waging with disciplined 
armies, under a dignified and experienced 
commander, doubtful war! The sun sets 
upon the field of battle, crimsoned with 
their gore, and the gore of the veterans with 
whom he beheld them contending. He 
arises, and behold these are conquerors ; 
veteran armies quail beneath their potence. 
Post after post is abandoned, and at his re- 
tiring in the west he views a city won and 
lost—won by its citizens, and lost by a vete- 
ran army. He arises again, and the tri- 
coloured standards of these new-born 
soldiers wave over the field of battle, their 
own; no foe appearing to contend!!! 
Is this the finger of God ? 

From this scene, as a common centre, 
revolutionary miasmata, like plagues from 
a rank population, have gone forth, ravaging 
cities, shaking the thrones of mighty mo- 
narchs, distracting the councils of princes, 
battering down ancient institutions, com- 
bating modern innovations, overturning 
privileges with the privileged orders ; put- 
ting into question rights of long prescrip- 
tion, and causing huge alarm throughout a 
continent extending from the pillars of 
Hercules to the frozen oceans, and from the 
cliffs which menace Albion, to the thousand 
Grecian isles. Suddenly every mountain- 
glen has its horde, every plain its agitators, 
every city its bands, and almost every court 
its spectres, which haunt and menace 
princes, and rise up with ‘spears to pierce 
through and through the repose of men, 
The news of every day is fraught with tu. 
mults: the cities and mountains of Spain 
and Italy, the plains and forests of Germany, 
Prussia, and Poland are full of alarms ; 
armies are mustered and marched into their 
garrisons, and out to their frontiers; urged 
by rulers to uphold their sway, and by 
subjects to assure their liberties. A secret 
blow seems to hang, from an invisible arm, 
suspended over every institution and order 
of men, every where at the same moment ; 


and the hearts of multitudes are turned from 
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the enjoyment of that which lies within 
their reach, by the dread of losing on the 
one hand, and onthe other, by the anticipa- 
tion of gaining all that each holds dear. — 

Brunswick has succeeded Paris, and 
Brussels Brunswick, in a revolution as sud- 
den as astonishing; to say nothing of 
Dresden and other states. A few short 
months have witnessed conflicts the most 
appalling, and victories the most romantic : 
blood has flowed to blood—the blood of 
the citizen with that of the soldier; and 
strange to reflect upon, the citizen, even- 
handed, has been more than a match for the 
soldier. Furnished with cannon and am- 
munition, with muskets and bayonets, with 
swords and pistols and all the material of 
modern warfare, with able officers and com- 
manders of title and experience in the field, 
determined to conquer, firing balls and 
grape, bombs and bullets, in whole vollies, 
charging with horse and foot, and manceuver- 
ing to bear down to destruction all who 
opposed, we beheld a French and a Dutch 
disciplined army, each in its turn defeated, 
and all but annihilated by citizens called 
forth on the spur of the moment to assert 
their cause. 

To what source can this sudden, this 
universal, this mighty hubbub be traced ? 
This generation has witnessed the existence 
of numerous armies throughout Europe. 
Every state had its regulars, its militia, and 
volunteers; many states, in addition to 
these, had gens de arms, national guards, 
and even levies en mass; military schools 
abounded, and the study of arms became 
all but general ; while the marching and 
counter-marching, the reviews. and ma- 
neeuvering of armies, perpetually obtruded 
themselves upon the population of every 
nation : and not a few witnessed those san- 
guinary conflicts which, ever and anon, 
fattened the fields of Europe with slaugh- 
ters, while they thinned the population of 
the nations, and ravaged the fairest provinces 
of every land. 

The wars of Europe were universal ; not 
a nation, except Albion, having escaped 
their desolating scourge. These spectacles, 
widely spread and long continued, af- 
fected the public mind, and had an awful 
influence upon public manners. Youths at 
academies were taught to march to the 
sound of martial music, and the affectation 
of being trained to arms, pervaded men, as 
well as youths, of every order and degree. 
Arms and ammunition, indeed, all the mu- 
nitions of war have been fabricated, maga- 
zined and expended, in action or in prepa- 
ratory exercise, incessantly ; and military 
and naval tactics studied and imitated upon 
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the widest scale. The action and the 
counter-action of the awful revolution, 
which began in France during the year 
1789, have been the fruitful source of this 
military mania, which has raged throughout 
Europe, and afflicted the world : for where 
is the country which has altogether escaped 
the infliction of its woes ? 

An universal peace, like balm to the 
wounds of the nations, had disbanded these 
numerous armies, and returned to the 
bosom of every state, in the quality of citi- 
zens and artisans, these men of arms, by 
whatever name they erewhile went forth 
to war: but tens of thousands of these men 
exist, many of them robust and hardy, in 
the prime of life, and fraught with every 
quality and energy of the veteran soldier. 
In every city and almost every village a 
large portion of the population is made up 
of these ex-military men. When the call 
of war was made, these men seized upon 
the arms within their reach, fell into mili- 
tary order, and fought with the steady va- 
lour of veteran battalions: these were 
seconded by men far less military than 
themselves ; but even these, taught to rally 
beneath the support of the most expert, and 
knowing the theory of war; were disciplined 
in action, and from desultory soon learned 
a regular warfare. 

The abundance of arms and ammunition, 
every where magazined for use, became 
first the prey and ultimately the strength of 
these self-constituted bands: and where 
these were wanting, printers’ types, and 
metals in any portable form became shot, 
and that which was intended for sportsmen 
in the field, powder for their battles. In 
place of regular trenches and ramparts, 
paving stones were torn up from the streets, 
and trees cut down from the public walks, 
and piled up in order across the streets ; 
and instead of hand-grenades, stones were 
carried to the upper rooms and roofs of the 
houses, While the regular troops assailed 
these ramparts from without, they were 
fired upon from their rear ; and upon such 
as succeeded in forcing these barriers, were 
hurled the ponderous stones from on high, 
which bruised, mutilated, or slew outright 
multitudes of their most couragéous foes. 
Instead of flying like a mob, at the sound 
of a musket, the men stood firm before the 
fire of cannon ; yea, even bombs failed to 
dislodge them from their posts; and while 
numbers fell on every hand, the living 
pressed forward in the combat, and finally 
achieved the victory. 

Here we beheld a cause equal to the 
effect, in the turbulent spirits of these war- 
trained myriads who survive the battles; 


and long for the havoc of by-gone wars. — 


Alas, for the years to come ! revolution and 
woe yet hang upon their swords, and men 
yét unborn may mourn over the terrible 
energies of the military mania of Europe, 
amidst the awful inflictions of its scorching 
powers. 

There is a Being on high, above the 
heavens is His throne, and this round world 
and every sphere are His footstools ; the 
hearts of men are in His hands, and all 
their potence; whatsoever He wills He 
doeth in the armies of heaven, and all 
things serve His sovereign pleasure. “The 
voice of his thunder is in the heavens, the 
lightnings lighten the world, the earth trem- 
bles and shakes. Thy way, O God, is in 
the sea, and Thy path in the great waters, 
and Thy footsteps are not known.” Yet, 
however clouds and darkness may surround 
and render Him invisible to us, He reigns 
in His providences over every age of man, 
and He out of every evil brings forth good. 
To Him therefore we refer this awful series 
of providential inflictions ; well knowing 
that His power is equal to the mighty task 
of overruling this military mania, and even 
out of all its evils to produce good. 

If the awful revolution which commenced 
in France, in the year 1789, is the vial of 
the fourth angel, poured out upon the sun, 
the entire of Christendom, and power is 
given unto the angel to scorch men with 
fire, then, as the lightning cometh out of 
the east and shineth even unto the west, in 
one simultaneous flash, we cease to wonder 
that simultaneous movements, in unison, 
result from a movement in the centre of 
this action of fire upon men. God worketh 
not as man worketh, and, holding in His 
hand all power both in heaven and in 
earth, to us invisible, it is ours only to be- 
hold Him in His acts; and while we be- 
hold these, to confide in Him, and rest in 
peace. For who can arrest His providen- 
ces, or say unto Him, what doest Thou ? 

Upwards of a century ago, Mr. Robert 
Fleming, in his work on Scripture Prophe- 
cy, referred the pouring out of the fourth 
vial to France. The time of its accom- 
plishment he calculated to be about the 
year 1794, The revoiution in France com- 
menced in the middle of the year 1789, 
and it arrived at its height about 1793 and 
1794. This is a remarkable coincidence 
as to time. The resemblance between this 
prophecy and the leading features of the 
revolution in France, at its commencement, 
and during its eventful progress, led me to 
conclude, even in the first years of its ac- 
tion upon the nations of Europe, as well 
as subsequently, that this prophecy and 
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revolution are one event. The prophecy 
runs thus, “The fourth angel poured out 
his vial upon the sun; and power was 
given unto him to scorch men with fire. 
And men were scorched with great heat, 
and blasphemed the name of God, which 
hath power over these plagues: and they 
repented not to give him glory,” Rev. xvi. 
8, 9. The expressions in the text imply 
affliction, rather than destruction; for the 
men, ‘the men which had the mark of 
the beast, and them which worshipped his 
image,” verse 2. who are scorched, burned 
and afflicted by this plague, live to the 
conclusion of the vial; for it is said of them 
at the conclusion, That “ they blasphemed 
the name of God, and repented not to give 
Him glory.” They seem, in fact, to be, 
notwithstanding this scorching infliction, as 
actively wicked at the end, if not more so, 
than at the commencement of this plague. 
This character also ap upon all the 
tions of the arms of France ; they in- 
flicted direful calamities, but destroyed no- 
thing ; for no sooner were their victories 
consummated, than all the nations returned 
to their pristine state, or nearly so; and 
France itself has ultimately gained no terri- 
tory worth notice. In the scale of liberty, 
France sat down with solid acquisitions, viz. 
a representative constitution, and liberty of 
conscience ; but these were not acquired at 
the expense of other nations: nor has 
France acquired these for other nations. 
Buonaparte himself, the terrible leader of 
this infliction, was a Roman Catholic ; and 
in establishing his favourite Cisalpine Re- 
public, he declared, “The Roman Catholic 
religion is the religion of the State ;” and 
in France at this day, the Roman Catholics, 
who form an immense majority of the 
French people, enjoy privileges in the 
formation’ of churches not enjoyed by the 
Reformed Churches. To scorch is the 
character of this vial; and what of scoreh- 


- ing yet remains, it is not in man to say; 


but that the tone of this wo, the power to 
scorch, reigns unimpaired, appears from 
the simultaneous lightning-like movements 
throughout Europe which took place at the 
moment of the recent revolution in France. 
We behold the fire unquenched, yea unim- 
paired, and look with no small anxiety to 
the consummation of this plague. 
W. Cotpwe Lt, 
King Square, Oct. 20, 1830. . 
DESCRIPTION OF THE ZOLINA. 


Awonc the numerous musical toys which 
have been invented from time to time, to 
please the juvenile amateur, none have 
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been found to approach in ‘excellence that 
called the “ Zolina;” by which name it 
was introduced here about two years ago 
from Germany. Some of these instru- 
ments, by breathing gently into the small 
pipes of which they were formed, gave the 
sound of a single chord; others extended 
to two; and afterwards three chords could, 
with the same ease, be produced, with 
sweet and fascinating effect. 

The reputation of these instruments soon 
spread very widely, till, at length, amateurs 
of more mature judgment and _ science 
began to consider them worthy of notice. 
They examined narrowly into the construc- 
tion of the /Eolina, with a view to its 
improvement, and application to (higher 

urposes. In a paper of great credit, 
called the “ Liverpool Mercury,” the fol- 
lowing intimation appeared, dated on the 
15th Aug. 1828. 

“ We have seen this singular invention, 
and we venture to predict, from the speci- 
men, that we shall soon see that great 
desideratum, a key'd instrument which shall 
remain perfectly in tune.” 

How far this prediction has been verified, 
the following account will shew. 

At a lecture upon sound, delivered in 
May last, by Mr. Faraday, at the Royal 
Institution, several musical instruments, 
constructed upon entire new principles, 
were produ in illustration of his dis- 
course, under the following names: viz. 
the Erophone (by Dietz, of Paris); Dow- 
biss’ Glossophone ; Day’s /Eolian Organ ; 
and the Symphonia, (by Wheatstone) ; of 
all which, Day’s Aolian organ was stated 
to be by far the most perfect. The whole 
were performed upon by the younger 
Wesley, who made such a selection of 
pieces as would best shew the comparative 
merits of the several instruments. 

That four persons, in different places, 
should set about the construction of an 
instrument exactly upon the self-same 

tinciple, and all at one time, without the 
east knowledge of each other, is extraor- 
dinary, yet such is the fact. 

To these I have to add another strange 
coincidence of invention, communicated to 
me by a friendly correspondent, the re- 
cording of which in your esteemed publica- 
lion, as opening a new era in music, I 
judged might prove a choice article for 
such of your readers as are lovers of that 
enchanting science. To give you the 


whole of my friend’s letter, would be tres- 
passing too much upon your pages; I 
shall therefore merely abstract his account 
of a successful attempt of Mr. Nixon (a 
native of, and resident in, Liverpool) in 
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the construction of an instrument of a 
similar description to those just mentioned, 
but, in some respects, more remarkable :— 
Mr. Nixon is represented as an enthusiast 
in music, but his other avocations, as a 
private literary tutor, have prevented his 
extending his knowledge beyond the theo- 
retical principles of the science. 

At its earliest introduction, one of the 
little toys, before mentioned, by chance 
eame in his way, and, delighted with the 
sound, an improvement thereon, upon a 
grand scale, instantly suggested itself to his 
mind. After two years’ perseverance, (as- 
sisted by the best artificers under his own 
immediate direction) he has produced an 
instrument, which, in the opinions of all 
who have been privately to hear it, bids 
fair to astonish the world with its powers 
of harmony. 

Thus far speaks my friend’s letter, and 
for a description of the instrument, he refers 
me to “The Liverpool Mercury,” of the 
1ith June last. 

It is there stated to be six feet long, four 
feet -high, and two feet six inches deep ; 
and has six octaves, and an odd note, or 
thirteen zolians, Though very powerful, 
it is sweet, and clear in its tone. The bass 
notes resemble the human voice closely ; 
the upper notes are very fine. It has 
bellows, a wind chest and three swells, one 
the common organ swell, the others are of 
Mr. N.’s own invention. The instrument, 
in its nt unfinished state, produces a 
most delightful combination of sounds, in 
which the finest tones of the trombone, 
horn, bassoon, hautboy, clarionet, and 
other instruments, are so associated, as to 
baffle all power of description in its har- 
monic effect. 

There is one grand difference between 
Mr. Nixon’s olian and the ordinary 
church organ ; some of the metal pipes of 
the bass of the latter are fifteen feet long, 
nine or ten inches in diameter, and weigh 
about 100 e~ at a cost of £10 and 
upwards each. One of the metallic pipes 

the Eolian, producing the same note, 
is only seven inches long, and weighs no 
more than two pounds and a half. ~ 

This instrument, it is fairly presumed, 
will never deviate in tone from the effects 
of changes in the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, as Mr. Nixon, after heating one of 
the pipes, found that the tone was not per- 
ceptibly changed. 

Some arrangements, it is understood, are 
now making by Mr. Nixon, with the aid of 
his friends, for a public display of the 

wers of his instrument, immediately upon 
its completion. It is therefore to be hoped, 

143.—volL, x11, 


and may confidently be expected, that the 


labours of the indefatigable inventor will be - 


crowned with, the success due to every 
exertion that tends to enlarge the sphere of 
human science, and to increase the means 
of rational amusement. 
October 1, 1830, J. Watkins. 


A BRIEF INQUIRY ‘INTO THE BEST MODE 
OF OBTAINING A KNOWLEDGE OF LAN- 
GUAGES. 


“ Nil sine magno 
Vita labore dedit mortalibus,” Hor. Sat, 


Socrery is divided into three classes ; those 
who are inimical to change and innova- 
tion, those who are fond of novelty and 
variety of systems, and those who can duly 
appreciate the merits of experience and 
the suggestions of modern genius. 

Now, if we consider how rapid and ex- 
tensive has been the progress of improve- 
ment from the commencement of civiliza- 
tion down to the present time, we shall see 
to which of these classes we may be grate- 
ful for those advantages which we enjoy. 
Experience has shewn that due respect 
must be paid to the customs and regulations 
of our ancestors, in order that a numerous 
class of innovators may be discountenanced ; 
but the same experience has shewn, that an 
undue prejudice in favour of either party 
would i highly detrimental, not merely to 
individuals, but to societies. In —> 
perhaps, has this been more exemplified, 
than in the different systems of education. 

According to the old system, an unne- 
cessary course of drudgery must be sub- 
mitted to, in order to obtain what may be 
easily acquired with an incalculable reduc- 
tion of labour, and in a far less time. In 
opposition to this, there is a numerous 
class of persons who seem to suppose, that 
the mind, like a machine, may be propelled 
without any labour to the individual. But, 
whatever may be the improvement in the 
arts and sciences, in trade and manufactures, 
and even in the systems of education, the 
powers of the mind will always be the 
same. Learning is valuable, and can never 
be acquired but by diligence and self-re- 
search. It is in vain to expect that human 
inventions will be able to impart powers to 
the intellect which it does not possess, or to 
induce knowledge but by process and gra- 
dation. 

The faculty of the memory, for instance, 
though varying in different persons, and in- 
creased by use and ‘habit, is limited to a 
certain extent, even as the strength of the 
human body is not the same to all, and is 
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increased or diminished by indolence or 
exercise, while there is a point beyond 
which the bodily efforts of man will fail. 
Thus is the mind circumscribed in its 
powers, and however assisted and improved, 
from its very nature it defies the controvert- 
ing systems of art. These remarks were 
necessary to be premised before entering 
into an examination of the different methods 
of teaching languages. And as there have 
been many distinguished names enrolled on 
the opposite sides of the long-established 
plan of instruction, and the modern one, 
it will not appear so presumptuous to differ 
or agree with either party, according as the 
advantages or disadvantages of each may 
present themselves to our notice. 

In the old system, the first step in ac- 
quiring languages is to learn the grammar 
by heart. This, with the regular routine of 
education, engages the attention of a child 
six or twelve months. The pupil will then 
write exercise, and begin to translate, All 
these things are generally done without the 
least assistance or explanation, lest he 
should be encouraged in idleness. His 

, therefore, is slow and painful, and 
e cannot expect to read Virgil, if he is 
studying Latin, before the third or fourth 
year, or to acquire a proficiency in the lan- 
guage, before the sixth or seventh. Here is 
a great deal of time and labour lost for the 
acquisition of what, to the average number 
of individuals, is not very important ; for, 
of those who study the languages at school, 
not many can remember what they have 
learned beyond a few years; and of those 
who still retain the knowledge, a very 
limited number find this knowledge of 
practical use. 
- According to the modern system, though 
we can scarcely call it modern, since it 
received its suggestions from various indi- 
viduals, even centuries since, the languages 
are professed to be taught ina much more 
rapid manner. Yet here the advantages 
are rather specious than solid, since they 
are so dependent on circumstances; and 
though its theory may attract, experience 
and practice will lessen our partiality in its 
favour. This, perhaps, we shall observe, 
as we pass along. While the ancient plan 
centres its importance in grammar, the 
modern one rejects it almost altogether. 
The literal translation of an easy author is 
its first class-book, and if grammar is 
thought necessary, it is to be studied after- 
wards, since words are thought to be the 
most important acquisition, But it will be 
found by experience, that though the latter 


vee is certainly the more imposing, and 
pupil may appear to have made a more 


rapid progress, yet, in fact, he will not 
have acquired a much greater knowledge 
of a language than a scholar under the old 
system, since one has been studying words 
only, and the other only grammar. He 
will, it is true, understand modern lan- 
guages sooner, but he will never become a 
creditable scholar in Greek or Latin. In-. 
deed, the new system is more adapted to 
the continental languages of our own time, 
than to the study of the classics. The rea- 
sons of this appear to rest on the nature of 
the method of instruction. Grammar, 
which is so neglected, is not to such an 
extent needed here, because its fundamental 
characters do not very much differ in any 
of the modern languages, while the English 
student will be baffled in endeavouring to 
make the grammar of his own tongue suffi- 
cient for the translation of Latin authors. 
Another cause of its inefficiency in teach- 
ing the dead languages is, that these are 
studied more for the sake of rendering 
accurate, yet pure translations, than for 
speaking them, while the contrary is the 
case with respect to the study of the 
modern languages. When a translation is 
made from the classics, it will not be 
sufficient to render it literally, it must 
reserve correctness, even in our own tongue ; 
ut, according to the old system, we must 
so sacrifice sense to accommodate the 
idiom of what is translated, that the trans- 
lation itself requires to be rendered into 
plain English. This defect lies in the 
neglect of grammar. It does not seem 
easy to acquire a tolerable acquaintance 
with modern languages, while it is impos- 
sible to do so with the ancient classical 
writers, without the study of grammar. 
Grammar is the reducing of languages to 
a sysiem. Words are untangible, and 
phrases but little better, but grammar is the 
groundwork of a language. We should as 
soon think of studying botany, without 
committing to memory its classification and 
arrangements, as we should of studying a 
language without a grammar. As it would 
be possible in one case to acquire a super- 
ficial knowledge of plants and flowers, 
without the laborious study of systems, so 
in the other a smatterer can acquire a super- 
ficial knowledge of a language without the 
study of grammar, but the knowledge will 
be almost as useless as it is showy. In- 
deed, however rapid may be the progress 
at first, if the plan is still acted on, it will 
be impossible to become any thing like a 
scholar. 
We have said that this system is display- 
ed more advantageously in teaching modern 
languages, than in teaching Latin or Greek. 
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It is likewise necessary to be observed, that 
though a pupil may read some few books 
correctly by means of translations, when 
left to himself he will scarcely be able to 
do any thing at all. His knowledge of 
words even, will depend entirely upon his 
memory, for there will not be many who 
have read through a book, with a literal 
translation appended, that can go through 
it again without one. So that, whatever may 
be the boasting of acquiring languages in 
a limited time, nothing more will be ac- 
quired than the capability of reading 
through certain books, and this, it must 
be confessed, is comparatively little. A 
few books do not contain the whole words 
of a language, under their different varia- 
tions, much less all the idioms and styles of 
which the language is capable ; to these 
the only key is grammar. 

From these considerations let us pass 
on to an examination of the old system. 
As the modern method throws aside gram- 
mar, this makes grammar its alpha and 
omega, erring as much, perhaps, the con- 
trary way, In the same manner as we 
should not study botanical classifications, 
without immediately applying them to 
flowers, &c., so we should not study gram- 
mar, but by applying it to the languages, 
By this method we shall better simplify 
both, and understand them easier, and in 
less time, since we may lay it down as an 
axiom, that what is best understood is most 
easily learnt, and longer retained. This 
may be exemplified by giving a child the 
precise quantity of Greek and English 
words in a sentence to commit to memory, 
and it is immediately seen which is most 
painful to acquire, which is acquired first, 
and retained longest. 

But it has been argued, that it signifies 
nothing whether the child comprehends his 
grammar now, for he will do it when it is 
called into exercise. He-is by this reason- 
ing compelled to learn what is unnecessary 
and painful, while time is squandered away 
which might have been turned to a more 
profitable account. By this method of 
learning grammar, experience has shewn 
that he cannot apply it even when it is re- 
quired. Again, when he is set to translate, 
he is left to overcome difficulties more in- 
surmountable, since assistance and explana- 
tion are represented as encouraging indo- 
lence, and thus many a child is needlessly 
driven to idleness or despair. Now, if in- 
stead of poring overa dictionary, and making 
a nonsensical, or at least imperfect, transla- 
tion in a quarter of an hour, the same sen- 
tences are translated easily and correctly in 
five minutes, we conceive that something is 


gained. The pupil must be taught to 


translate, and receive every possible assist-' 


ance and instruction before he is left to 
liimself, and not be expected to acquire his 
knowledge by intuitive perception. 

In opposition to both these systems, we 
would first give the pupil, in Latin for 
instance, the declensions to commit to me~ 
mory, taking care to point out all their 
peculiarities. We should then immediately 
take up a simple author, with a literal 
translation appended, we will say the first 
chapter of John. He will commit to me- 
mory six verses, each Latin word with its 
corresponding translation ; here he is to be 
exercised in what nouns he finds. Every 
day he translates additional verses, still 
learning the rudiments of grammar, and 
applying them as he goes along. He 
may add two verses to his stock, repeat- 
ing the whole over every day, till he is 
quite perfect, Before he finishes the 
chapter, he will have learnt the nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns, and the simpler 
tenses and conjugations of verbs; a know- 
ledge of which will be easily acquired in a 
month at school. We would not proceed 
too rapidly, for we would rather lay a sure 
and firm foundation, than hastily raise the 
superstructure, since so much depends on 
what is learnt being learnt thoroughly. By 
these exercises in grammar, the pupil is 
lightened of his labour, as he understands 
what he learns by application, and feels 
that he makes a progress. 

According to the old system, the child 
is expected to do what is impossible, and, 
consequently, can do but little; in the 
other case, he has so much assistance that 
he can do scarcely any thing when left to 
himself. If by judiciously chosen exercises 
and translations he continues to learn and 
apply grammar, he will have acyuired in a 
short time a sufficient stock of words, and 
have made such a progress, that he will 
soon be able to shift for bimself. If the 
first book of Virgil, or any classic author, 
be translated for him, he will be able to 
proceed without much difficulty, on ac- 
count of the important assistance given 
him, in imparting a knowledge of the 
words and idioms of the language. Let 
the construction be continually pointed out, 
and the grammar perseveringly studied, and 
it may be averred, without the least pre- 
sumption, that children will acquire a 
knowledge of the languages in an incon- 
ceivably less time than they now do, and with 
a great reduction of labour and disgust. 
According to the old system, the child has 
less to learn ; according to the modern one, 
his instructor relieves him of almost all his 
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labour ; but we would unite the advantages 
of both, by assisting the child to learn, yet 
not leaving him too dependent on his pre- 


tor. 
te will be admitted by all, that the study 
of languages is an essential part of a liberal 
education, and that a greater progress will 
be made by reducing the time and labour 
spent in their acquisition. This, expe- 
rience has shewn, is not done by permitting 
a child to endure unnecessary toil and vex- 
ation ; while, on the other hand, it can never 
be acquired but by industry and patient 
self-research. 
Beaconsfield, J.A.B. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR NOVEMBER. 


Havine in our former Numbers given a 
description of the appearances of the 
anets, and their configurations with the 
ed stars, we shall, during the evenings of 
this and the following month, direct the 
attention of she observer to the appearance 
of the constellations. 

In the northern part of the heavens are 
observed the seven principal stars of the 
Great Bear; and to & west of, and above 
the last star in the tail, is observed a small 
cluster of stars, in the hand of Bootes, 
whose shoulders are sinking in the NNW. 
The last star in the tail of Ursa Major, and 
the star in the square nearest the three 
forming the tail, form an equilateral triangle 
with a star of the third magnitude, marked 
a Draconis in the Dragon’s tail. A line 
drawn from Murzar, the middle star in the 
tail of the Great Bear, through a Draconis, 
will pass between four stars forming a 
similar figure to those in the Great Bear, 
which are in the constellation Ursa Minor. 
A line from a Draconis, to the bright star 
Lyra, will pass through the head of Draco, 
which is formed by two stars of the second, 
one of the third, and one of the fourth 
magnitude, forming a quadrangle; the 
southernmost of the stars of the second 
magnitude is the principal, and is called 
Rastaben. The constellation in the zenith 
is Cassiopea, and half way between it and 
Lyra is the star Adridea in the Swan. To 
the west of this star may be seen the stars 
described in our number for July. 

A little above the western horizon is the 
constellation of the Eagle, with its principal 
star Atair; there are two stars of the third 
magnitude, one north, and the other south, 
of Aiair. As much above Atair, as that 
star is above the horizon, may be 
noticed a small cluster of stats forming a 
lozenge in the constellation Delphinus, A 
line from Atair through Delphinus will 


direct the observer to the northernmost of 
the four stars in square, under which Mars 
is now a conspicuous object: 6 Ceti is 
observed half way between the horizon and 
Algenib, the south-eastern of the four stars 
in square. 


POECKD. 


ON THE DEATH OF MR. HUSKISSON, AND 
THE MONUMENT TO HIS MEMORY. 
** The path of Glory leads but to the grave.” Gray. 
“ And dust to dust concludes the noblest song.” 
‘oung. 


A 6Loom is on the busy street, 
A gloom is in the bower; 

Sorrow hath dash’d the pleasant treat, 
And spoil’d the festive hour. 


And there is sorrow on the Change, 
And grief upon the Pier, 

And in the gay Saloon—how strange! 
From beauty’s eye a tear. 


A lustre once serenely bright, 
In Briton’s cabinet, 

A star that fill’d the land with light, 
In awful gloom is set! 


How low belies! who yesterday 
Harangued the listening throng, 

Quench’d is that eye’s fire-flashing ray 
“ And mute that tuneful tongue.” 


Joy with the morning-sun arose, 
But, ah, the lustre brief ! 

Ere the bright day her eyelids close, 
Is turn’d to pensive grief. 


Mirth dane’d in each spectator’s eyes, 
And shoutings rend the air, 

As swift along the pageant flies, 
With'streamers gay and fair. 


But fate that morn Britannia met, 
So sorrow tells the tale, 

Who saw the angel’s eyelids wet, 
Her visage wan and pale. 


Some say that fate the furnace fed, 
And some, with equal zeal, 

That death the rapid Rocket led, 
And whirl’d the crashing wheel! 


But leave all mysteries alone, 
And plain the vision show, 

The dart that lately struck a throne, 
Hath laid a patriot low! 


Lem mighty coronets were near, 

And One with ducal crown ; 

Death made the gilded car a bier, 
And harl'd the Statesman down! 


Ah! what are statesmen, warriors, kings, 
The gifted, or the brave! 

Wealth, talents, fame, are little things, 
Bubbles npon life’s wave. 


Oh! England, blushing own thy sins, 
Weep, tremble, and reform! 

The contrite heart God's favour wins, 
And dissipates the storm. 


He lays thy greatest statesmen low, 
For want of holy fruit ; 

But, oh! beware the dreadful blow, 
If level’d at thy root! 


When lightnings rive some mighty oak, 
Or scorch a lofty tower, 

We tremble at the sudden stroke, 
And deprecate the power. 


And you, ye great ones, “ hear the rod,” 
It speaks in thunder loud : 

Tremble, itis the voice of God, 
A warning to the proud ! 
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There is no royal ry to die, Adding to youth and health a deeper glow, 
The hero and the slave, And promising a life of happy years? 


In weakness, pain, and sorrow lie, 
Down in one common grave. 


Both you and I must surely fall, ‘ 
However fair we bloom; 

The hand that moves along the wall, 
Shall register our doom! 


Therefore in wisdom, power, and gold, 
Let no man hence confide, 

On Jesus’ Cross by faith lay hold, 
For all is dross beside. 


God no man needs, whate’er his rank, 
Wit, talents, learning, fame, 

The fairest copy is but blank, 
Till he inscribe his name. 


But long shall Liverpool regret 
Her patriot, statesman, friend, 
Whose sun in clouds and darkness set, 
By an untimely end. 
A‘lofty column to his fame 
er sons shall soon supply. 
Her memory shall embalm his name, 
A name that cannot die! 
And suns shall rise and seasons bloom, 
The tide of ages flow, 
But still the monumental tomb. 
His worth and merit show ! 


Keighley, Oct.7, 1830. JosHua MARSDEN. 
> 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


“* Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye 
think not, the Son of Man cometh. 


Uron the Olive Mount, our Saviour-God 

Declar’d this solemn truth to thoughtless man, 
And sent it thand’ring through the spacious earth, 
With voice more rousing than the eiarion horn, 
That bursts at midnight on the calm repose 

Of him who sleeps defenceless, ’mid the clash 

Of glitt'ring arms,and fiery war-steeds’ prance— 
When wild he lifts his eye, and shrieks aghast, 
As through his heart the deadly weapons plunge, 
And chill his life-blood at its sacred fount! 


Heralds on Zion’s mountains catch the sound, 

And 4 their watch-towers loud proclaim the 
word, 

“ Mortals! be ready, for in such an hour 

As ye think not; the Son of Man will come.” 


How deeply must that truth be felt by you, 

Ye — 8 that mourn him—him whom ye have 
ost, 

As precious gem fall'n from year riven hearts 

Where - enshrined him—fall’n to rise no more, 

Or fill the aching void which he has left ‘ 

To you—to you the awful message comes— 

Borne on the dying groan that rent his breast, 

And spread its wasting blight o’er all your hearts! 

Tis dark—'tis mournful—but it is from God. 

In mercy to yourselves, oh! do ye meet 

The object which bis love has had in view. 


If tears of tender sympathy could heal 
Your bleeding wounds, then ye might soon be well; 
For many a tribute ardent friendship pays, 
And strangers have wept round his new-made 

grave.— 

But what is that to hearts bereft and torn ? 
Almost a mockery! God your strength must be. 
Brothers and friends, companions of his youth, 
Who with him oft sweet intercourse exchanged, 
In business or amusement ; or at home, 
In the domestic circle, where he shone 
Conspicuous for the virtues he possess’d : 
Did ye surround his bed of agony, 
And seethe cloud that gathered o’er his brow, 
So fair and placid, where the sun of joy 
So lately shed his beams of warm excitement , 


Then ye have seen how idle is the hope . b 
That dances in life’s path with fiowery charms, Be 
And beckons you to follow in his train, 

eee through mazy vistas to the fields 

Of cloudless happiness at distance seen. 

Ye see that she is but a phantom breath— 

An ignis fatuus dazzling human minds 

But to beguile them. ise to better things! 

For hark! “ In such an hour as ye think not 

The Son of Man will come.” 


Ah! Death thou art a deep and subtle foe, 
And lovest a noble victim for thy prey. 
We thought not that thy arrow was so near, 
When we beheld the eye so bright with life— 
So full of young and lofty energy : 
We little thought that it so soon should be 
Brilliant with Death's dark mystery !— 
And fix’d in the long gaze of one who feels 
Absorpt in thoughts allied to other worlds. 
That smile that won the confidence of all 
Is fled! 
And still’d for ever is his tuneful voice, 
So late the harp of iS, 
The groans with which his lab’ring bosom heav’d, 
Burst all its chords, and gave them to the winds! 
Mourn him—yea, mourn him! hearts of pity 
touch’d— 
He too o’er others’ woes could drop a tear— 
But he is gone! the storm of nature’s o’er; 
His bark no longer drifts on life’s rough sea, 
But swings in moorings on an unknown shore. 


Be ours the duty—ours the ceaseless strife, 
To gain the port of everlasting life. A.W. M. 


FOR THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH- 
DAY OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


“Can tyrants but by tyrants conquered be?” Byron. 


Har. haliow’d morn! thy glorious dawn we hail, 
And bid thee welcome with ten thousand tongues ; 
And though an hundred summers near have fled, 
Since o'er the cradle of our infant sire 

The sun at first rejoiced, and shed a beam 

Of soft prophetic light around his head— 

That day is still with triumph ushered in, 

And still from hearts with burning rapture fired, 
The name of Wasaineron resounds aloud, 

And on the breath of freedom far is borne, 

To distant countries and to isles unknown.. 


From lofty temples reared by mighty hands, 
On the firm base of truth and equity, 
The charter’d myriads speak abroad thy fame,, 
Thou champion of the injur’d!—and adore 
The God whose minister thou traly wert. 


For thee the golden lyre fs tuned anew, 

And swells in strains ne’er stuck in mortal’s praise ight 
So rich, so varied, and withal so true. Bs 
Fair Liberty, the daughter of the skies, ; 
Clad in her flowing robe of virgin white, 

Now sweeps the chords with bold intrepid hand, 

No longer fettered by the tyrant’s chain, 

t free as Heaven's beneficence to man,) 
And strikes a kindred note in every soul. 


Warriors athirst for fame, ambition, wealth, 
Have often sought the field, defying death, 
And cut their way through ranks of living forms, 
And onward rushed to life’s remotest verge, 
And breathless, pale, and trembling, grasp’d the 
flowers 
That overhung th’ engulphing precipice— rr 
But from the dizzy height their whirling brain bs 
Has wildly turn’d—and while the nervous clench 
The luck'd blossoms in their hands have 
clasp’d, 
Have plunged in mid-air—and with stifled groan, 
Sunk through the gloomy chasm to the grave 
Of disappointment, infamy, and shame. 
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But avarice, ambition, pride, or fame, 
Or crueltyranny, = love of self, 
Found no repose within thy hallow’d breast, 
Thou great avenger of thy country’s wrongs ! 
But deep enshrined within that sacred fount 
Rose the life-springs of pure philanthropy, 
Which through the windings of thy varied course, 
Still issued forth in streams of heaven-born love, 
To cheer, refresh, and bless thy native soil. 
The patriot, warrior, statesman, father, friend, 
May still to thee the wand’ring eye direct, 
As tothe Polar star, and learn to steer 
Free from the rocks and shoals where many split, 
And bring to wreck the towering hopes of years. 
For thou wast wise, as well as brave and true, 
Didst clearly see thy course, and <1 armas 
‘The path that to thy country’s glory led, 
Regardless, though thine own should tarnish'd be 
By the foul breath of green-eyed calumny, 
That feeds on other’s wrongs, and drinks the blood, 
The fair life-blood of reputation dear ! 
Unenvied now the diadem thou wear'st, 
And to departed worth the tribute’s paid. 
And though thy noble form lies crumbling low— 
Thy placid countenance no more we view : 
Thy giant spirit soars on flaming wing, 
Above this uncongenial atmosphere: 
And mem’ry thee embalms, deep in her heart 
Which throbs with exultation at thy name. 


thou mighty chieftain!—Fare thee 
well— 
Long may thy mantle o’er thy country fall, 
And far and near thy spirit be diffused, 
Aud “ sous of freedom” imitate their sire. — 
A. . 


Revrew.— The Substance of a Course of 
Lectures on British Colonial Slavery, 
delivered at Bradford, York, and Scar- 
borough. By the Rev. Benjamin God- 
win, Classical Tutor of Horton College, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 8vo. pp. 171. 
Hatchard and Son, and J. & A. Arch, 
London. 1830. 

Tuts is a good book, and brought forward 
at a moment peculiarly favourable to the 
object it has in view. We feel convinced 
that the long toleration of slavery on the 
part of the British nation, is to be attributed 
only to the imperfect and partial informa- 
tion which obtains, amongst the people at 
large, upon this awfully momentous subject. 
Upon no other principle can we account for 
so gross an anomaly as the existence of slave- 
ry, in all its most horrid and soul-sickening 
circumstances, in the dominions of a gene- 
rous and a mighty nation, whose very name 
is a term synonymous with liberty. The 
present publication contains a clear, con- 
cise, and well-authenticated statement of 
all the information necessary to enable the 
public to enter fully into the subject ; and 
we do most earnestly recommend it to the 
serious consideration of all classes of 
society. 

There never was a time more favourable 
for the advocates of the abolition of slavery 
to come forward, and make one grand 
irresistible effort for the accomplishment of 
their generous purpose, than the present 
crisis of events now offers. A wise, ener- 


getic, and merciful prince is placed at the 
head of the British empire, and the agita- 
tion of a question having for its object the 
bursting asunder of the shackles of nearly a 
million of British subjects, who have been 
far, far too long, held in the infernal thral- 
dom of their fiendlike tormentors, will offer 
ample scope for the exercise of mercy and 
justice, those heaven-born attributes, whose 
living temple should ever be the monarch’s 
breast. 

Long has the “ deep damnation” of this 
unholy traffic marred the fair page of Bri- 
tain’s glory ; let the first measures of our 
= King shew to the gazing world, that 

ritain’s monarch is the delegate of Heaven 
to rescue the injured, to avenge the op- 
pressed. 

When we look to the momentous events 
which have recently taken place in France, 
and which so fully shew the irresistible force 
which a great people, when unanimeus, 
are capable of offering to the most de- 
termined efforts of tyranny ; when we con- 
sider the peculiar feeling which called forth 
those glorious exertions in defence of free- 
dom, and which placed his present majesty, 
Louis Philippe, at the head of the French 
people, can we for one moment doubt, that, 
whilst the breasts of this monarch and his 
gallant and generous people, are still glow- 
ing with the godlike feeling of heaven-de- 
scended liberty, they will join their efforts 
to those of the British nation, and with one 
sublime decree proclaim freedom to those 
unhappy beings who are now groaning be- 
neath the pressure of the most unjust and 
relentless tyranny? We repeat, the present 
moment holds forth the most -favourable 
prospects to the advocates for the abolition ; 
the spirit of liberty which is now abroad 
seems to call upon all ranks, and all na- 
tions, to come forth, and demand the imme- 
diate and unqualified extinction of a system 
alike op to the dictates of God and 
man. Britons then seize upon the oc- 
casion which now offers of wiping away the 
foul stain that has long tarnished their national 
glory ; let them prove to the world their 
rooted abhorrence of injustice and tyranny, 
by calling upon the legislature for the im- 
mediate and total abolition of a system in 
which both are found in the grossest enor- 
mity. 

Nor is this to be considered as anact of 
gratuitous generosity ; the part which Bri- 
tain has taken, perhaps in some degree 
unwittingly, in the nefarious practices of the 
slave trade, and the colonial slave system, 
renders it barely an act of justice. Still, as 


it is the only retribution we can now make 
to Afric’s unoffending, much-injured race, 
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let us at once form a resolution worthy of a 
great, a generous, and, in most respects, a 
just nation. It is true, we must expect op- 
position, the most strenuous opposition, to 
this measure. Those who derive either di- 
rectly or indirectly their wealth and their in- 
fluence in the world from the existence of sla- 
very, will undoubtedly strain every nerve 
to ensure the continuance of that system. 
Let not however, the advocates for the abo- 
lition be discouraged. Surely we can be 
as arduous and determined in our exertions 
to destroy slavery as the former are in their 
efforts to continue it. Let us not suffer our- 
selves to be blinded by invidious compa- 
risons upon the relative situations of the 
slaves, and of our own distressed peasantry 
and manufacturers. Much of misery we 
confess there is amongst the latter, but it is 
a gross insult to common sense to institute 
such a comparison. There is an im- 
measurable distance between the parties— 
the one is a slave, the other free. Admit- 
ting, however, for a moment the justice of 
the comparison, and that the English pea- 
sant and manufacturer are as miserably 
circumstanced as the slave, is this a reason 
why we should leave the latter in his 
misery, when, if unanimous and deter- 
mined, we can secure his freedom? These 
paltry subterfuges of the advocates of slavery 
serve only to ex the weakness of their 
cause. Others will tell us of the ameliorated 
state of the slaves, that they are as happy 
as they are capable of being, and many 
things equally specious and untrue ; but let 
us not be blinded by such representations. 
In the book before us, we find it clearly 
proved, upon the most unexceptionable 
evidence, that, notwithstanding all which 
has been done towards the amelioration of 
the slave’s condition, the great sum of woe 
and misery, ever attendant upon such a 
diabolical system still remains, compara- 
tively speaking, undiminished, and still calls 
aloud for the unyielding opposition of the 
advocates of justice and mercy. This is 
the principal point to which the British 
public should direct their steady and undi- 
vided attention. A great moral and politi- 
cal evil still exists in the British empire, in 
the colonial slave system, to the existence 
of which Britons have been lamentably ac- 
cessary, and to the total annihilation of 
which they are alike bound by the laws of 
God and man. Let every town throughout 
England form a committee for the express 
consideration of this important subject; let 
all classes of society be made fully ac- 
quainted with the actually existing enormi- 
ties of the colonial slave system ; let them 
with one voice call for the abolition of the 


same, by pouring their petitions into par-. 
liament; let them not relax their efforts, 
and they will not fail to accomplish their 
generous purpose. 

Having made these few introductory re- 
marks, we shall now proceed to the exami- 
nation of the book before us, and, in so 
doing, point out to the public attention 
those passages which seem to us most de- 
serving of their very serious consideration. 

The author has divided*his subject into 
four parts, which are delivered in the form 
of lectures. In the first lecture he gives a 
general view of slavery as it now exists ; 
the second has for its object the evils con- 
sequent upon slavery; in the third, the 
author sets forth the unlawfulness of slavery ; 
and the fourth has for its subject the aboli- 
tion of slavery. 

The arrangement would perhaps have 
been more logical, had the third lecture, in 
which the author treats of slavery as a vio- 
lation of the natural rights of man, and of 
the law of nations, stood first, as this ap- 
pears to us the first point of order in which 
the subject of slavery should be examined. 
To this would naturally succeed the present 
state of slavery and its attendant evils. This 
however, is of little importance, and we 
will not quarrel with the author, to whom 
we feel highly indebted, for having- by the 
publication of the present work, enabled 
the British nation to form a more correct 
and exact judgment upon a subject which 
so deeply affects their own honour, and 
the happiness of 800,000 of their fellow 
creatuers.—In his first lecture, Mr. G. ob. 
serves 

« My object in the present lectures is, in the 
first place, to communicate information, believe 
this is needed. I cannot think that,if all England 
knew the present state of slavery in the British 
dominions, and what is paidin public property and 
human life to support it, the system wonld be tole- 
rated bya free and generous people. The condi- 
tion of the enslaved negro must, I think, when 
known, touch a sympathetic cord in every heart, 
where interest and prejudice do not indurate the 
feelings and exclude conviction. I wish my present 
auditors to know, that they may feel; and to feel, 
thatthey may act. The subject is one that should 
excite commiseration, but not despair. It is an 
evil of long standing, of enormous extent, and of 
tremendous power, both in the infliction of misery 
and in the resistance which it opposes to every 
effort of amelioration ; but it is not beyond the 
reach of remedy. It can be removed—it mnst be 
removed—and sooner or later it will be removed, 
in mercy or in judgment. And that we may con- 
tribute our — of aid towards the peaceable 
extinction of this cruel and degrading system, is 
the final object I propose in these lectures.”—p. 2. 

“ The plan I propose is first, to give a general 
view of the state of slavery, as it exists in the 
British dominions ; then, to shew more fully the 
evils of the system; after which I shall endeavour 
to prove the unlawfulness of it. I shall then give 
a sketch of what has been done towards the aboli- 
tion of es and close with an inquiry as to 
the duty of British Christians with reference to 


this subject.”—p. 3. 
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After some preliminary geographical ob- 
servations, eee thus proceeds— 


“ One remarkable feature of this country is the 
immense Desert, which, extending from east to 
west, through nearly the whole of Africa, to the 
very borders of Egypt, in a breadth of eight or nine 
hundred miles, separates the northern states from 
the interior, and from those regions whence the 
Negroes are brought for sale to Europeans, South 
of the great desert is a vast tract of country called 
Negroland, or Nigritia, through which the river 
Niger runs; these names being evidently derived 
from the colour of the inhabitants. The popula- 
tion of this part of Africa has never been correctly 
ascertained : it comprises a great hye of states 
and tribes, in very different degrees of civilization. 
It has for more than two centuries been annually 
drained of immense numbers of its inhabitants. to 
be exported as slaves to the opposite shores of the 
Atlantic. Along line of coast has been resorted 
to forthis purpose, by European traders, extending 
from the river Senegal to the kingdom of Angola. 
Bat it is not only from places contiguous to the 
coast that the unhappy Negroes are drawn: they 
come sometimes from the very centre of Africa, a 
journey of many weeks, and even of mouths, to be 
transported to a distant land, there to wear out 
their lives in perpetual bondage.”—p. 5. 


The author then briefly states the disco- 
very of the West Indies by Columbus, 
whither, after the atrocities of European 
adventurers had extirpated the original 
inhabitants, the unhappy Africans were 
transported, to commence their work of wo; 
and from that period to the present time, 
slavery has existed in its direst forms. 


“In addition,” says the author, “ to the various 
islands in the West Indies belonging to Great 
Britain, in which slavery prevails, there are three 
Colonies onthe coast of South America, (Demerara, 
Berbice, and Honduras) and also the Colonies of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the Mauritius, (a 
small island in the Indian Ocean) where the bulk 
of the population are in the same unhappy state of 
bondage.”’+p. 8. 


In the six Crown, and thirteen Charter- 
ed Colonies, the whole number of white 
inhabitants is not supposed to exceed from 
80 to 90,000; a considerably larger num- 
ber are free blacks, and people of colour ; 
but the great mass of the population, con- 
sisting of about 800,000, are enslaved 
negroes, who are exposed to all the 
severities of incessant toil, scanty pro- 
visions, and the merciless flagellations of 
the cart whip, at the mere caprice of 
their brutal drivers and managers. 


“If the Negroes are late in the field in the 
morning, or after dinner, he may inflict the lash, 
within certain limits, on their bare bodies, whether 
they be men or women. If they flag in their work, 
through idleness, or weakness, or fatigue, the driv- 
ing whip may be employed to quicken them. Dr. 
Collins, who was himself a planter, says that “ it 
is generally bestowed with rigour on the weakest 
of the gang, and those who are so unfortunate as 
not to be in favour with this sub-despot.” “ If 
any offend more than ordinarily, Master Driver, 
who has almost unlimited power, takes him or her 
from the ranks, and, having two or three strong 
Negroes to hold the = down, lays on lashes 
with all his might. Thirty-nine is the number 
specified by law, beyond which even a white man 

annot legally go in one day ;” (and ten, the num- 
ber a driver may inflict by his own authority); 


“ but I have seen a black driver lay on, most un- 
mercifully, upwards of forty at one time, whilst his 
fellow-slave was crying out for mercy, so that he 
eould be heard a quarter of a mile from the spot.” 


—p- 

“ Besides this mode of punishment, there are 
stocks on the estate, in which, at the pleasure of 
the overseers or managers, the slaves are put for 
any length of time; frequently working by day 
with the gang in the field, and being confined in 
the stocks all night.”—>p. 36. 

“ Complaint of the woman Minkie, belonging to 
Thomas C. Jones :—Says, Mr. Jones took her out 
of the barracks on Tuesday ; afterI got home he 
sent me to Mr. Henry ; he would not buy me. He 
sent meto another — ; Ido not know his 
name,{but he lives in town; the? both said my 
master asked too much money for me, and sent me 
back. I begged for a pass to look for an owner ; 
he said no, he would put me down and cut me more 
than the law gives. I was then laid down, and 
tied to three stakes, and Chance flogged me with a 
cart-whip; I got a severe flogging; I saw Mr. 
Layfield at his door with another gentleman ; and 
Mr. Kerschner, the baker, saw it from bis window, 
Mr, Jones bought me from Mr, Logie of Demerara, 
I have marks of severe punishment visible on me, 
old and recent floggings, all inflicted by Jones. 

A“ Exhibits the wounded parts, which are co- 
vered with a plaister, by order of the doctor, and 
apparently lacerated to that degree that the court 
judged it expedient to direct her not to uncover it, 

“ Mr. Jones said he had flogged her, and broke 
her mouth for her insolence. He had thirty-nine 
laid on her, and they were well inflicted. When 
he sent for her, he had no intention of fogging 
her; but after sending fher to three persons for 
sale, and not succeeding, he told ber, she had often 
deserved a flogging ; he then directed her to be 
flogged, and that they should be well laid on, which 
was done.”—p. 37. 


We shall now introduce two or three 
instances of the horrid treatment to which 
these unhappy beings are exposed, 


“ The manager of the plantation Providence, it 
appears, on one occasion laid a Negro on the 

round withtwo drivers over him, who gave him 

fty lashes. His innocence being afterwards 
proved, he went to the manager for redress : the 
manager told him,‘ If you do not hold your tongue, 
T will put you in the stocks.? He then went to 
his owner, Mr. Henry, who answered, ‘ I cannot 
Lew § it; it is not my fault; the punishment you 
had was the manager’s fault.’ As he could get no 
redressfrom either master or manager, he came to 
the Fiscal. The manager endeavoured to justify 
himself; admitting that he had flogged him, but 
only tothe extent of thirty-nine lashes (the number 
allowed by law for any or no offence), and confined 
him in the stocks every night for a week.—And 
what was the redress which the suffering Negro 
obtained? The Fiscal, whose office it was to pro- 
tect the slaves, reprimanded the manager for 
punishing the Negro on such slight grounds! 

“ We shall, in this place, adduce only one more 
fact from the Berbice Fiscal’s official reports. 
Mr. Grade, the manager of Il’Esperance, is charged 
by the slavesiwith various acts of severity. A 
pregnant woman, named Rosa, was employed 
picking coffee with some other women. Th aking 
they did not pick enough, or well, Mr. Grade 
ordered the driver Zondag to flog them. The 
driver did 30, Rosa had previously objected to 
working, as being too big, and unable to <p 4 
but the manager overruled the objection, and she 
went to pick the coffee on her knees. When 
Zondag came to her, he said, ‘ This woman is big 
with child!’ The manager replied, ‘ Give it to her 
till the blood flies out.” She was flogged with the 
whip doubled. This was on Friday. She was 
sent to the field on Saturday, but, being seized with 

ains in her loins, was sent thence to the hospital. 

he doctor examined her, and ordered her to the 
field again. The consequences were such, on the 


Sunday,as might be expected ; dreadful indeed, 
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but I forbear to mention them. The driver Zon- 
dag, and several others, confirmed the above state- 
ment, The driver being particularly asked, whe- 
ther, on his a that Rosa was pregnant, 
the manager had used the expression, ‘ ever 
mind, flog her till the blood comes,’ replied, ‘ Yes. 
—p. 39-40. 

Yin the Mauritius,” continues Mr. Godwin, 
“ atrocities have been perpetrated to which these 
circumstances are ‘as nothing and vanity.’ 


We will torture our readers with but 
one more instance of the horrid sufferings 


attending Colonial slavery. 

“Kate was a domestic slave, and is stated to 
have been guilty of theft: she is also accused of 
disobedience, in refusing to mend her clothes and 
do her work, and this was the more immediate 
cause of her punishment. On the 22d of July, 
1826, she was confined in the stocks, and she was 
not released till the 8th of August following, being 
a period of seventeendays. The stocks were so 
constructed that she could not sit upnor lie down 
with pleasure, and she remained in them night and 
day. During this period she was flogged repeat- 
edly, one of the overseers thinks about six times ; 
and red pepper was rubbed upon her eyes, to pre- 
vent her sleeping. Tasks were given her which, 
in the opinion of the same overseer, she was inca- 
pable of performing; sometimes because they 
were beyond her powers, at other times because 
she could not see to do them on account of the 
pepper having been rubbed on her eyes ; and she 
was flogged for failing to accomplish these tasks, 
A violent distemper had been prevalent on the 
plantation during the summer. It is in evidence, 
that one of the days of Kate’s confinement she 
complained’of fever, and that one ofthe fioggings 
which she received was the day after she had made 
the complaint. When she was taken out of the 
stocks she appeared to be cramped, and was then 
again Segeed- The very day of her release she 
was sent to field labour (though heretofore a house 
servant); and on the evening of the third day 
ensuing was brought before her owners, as being 
ill and refusing to work, and she then again com- 
plained of having fever. They were of opinion 
that she had none then, but gave directions to the 
driver, if she should be ill, to bring her to them for 
medicines in the morning. The driver took ber 
to the Negro-house, and again flogged her ; though 
at this time, apparently, without orders from her 
owners to do so, In the morning at seven o'clock 
she was taken to work in the field, where she died 
at noon,”’—p, 41-42, 


These examples will, we trust, convince 
the reader that the horrors of slavery are 
no vain exaggerations of romantic inven- 
tion, formed merely to excite tempo- 
rary feelings of hostility in the mind of 
the public, against a certain class of men, 
whose interest is so strongly concerned in 
the continuance of this abominable system ; 
it is with the measure, and not with the 
men, that we are at war. Hereafter, when 
the fiat of the British senate shall have 

roclaimed freedom to their suffering fel- 
ow-creatures, it will not be credited, that 
in the middle of the nineteenth century 
such things were; that Britons, the guar- 
dians of liberty, tamely acquiesced in the 
murderous iniquities which a handful of 
greedy tyrants inflicted on 800,000 British 
subjects. 

Our limits will not permit us to give so 
much of Mr. Godwin’s book as our incli- 
nations would lead us to do; our object, in 

143,—VvoL, x1. 


roticing the work, is to draw the attention 
of all classes of the public to a serious 
consideration of the subject of slavery as 
.it now exists, as it ever must exist, until 
entirely abolished. The inefficacy of 
every measure which has yet been entered 
into, towards the amelioration of slavery, 
serves only to prove the inherent and in- 
curable evil of the system. 

As yet we have adverted only to the 
physical sufferings of the slaves, but when 
we regard the deadly influence of the 
system, with respect to morality, our 
detestation must increase in a ten-fold 
degree. Slavery might be tolerated, miser- 
able as that condition is, were its pernicious 
effects confined to this world, but when 
we consider the state of wickedness to 
which its demoralizing nature reduces alike 
the tyrant and the slave, it is impossible to 
look forward to the fate which awaits them 
in eternity, without feelings of unspeakable 
horror. On this head, we most seriously 
recommend the reader to peruse p. 61—72 
of the work before us. 

With regard to the political evils, it ap- 
pears, says the author, from a very able 
writer, “ that the amount wrung in taxes 
from our distressed population for the direct 
maintenance of slavery is £2,195,804.” 

“ It has been calculated that 150,000,000/. were 
in the course of twenty years added to the national 
debt, (for various expenditures incurred in uphold- 
ing the slave system in the West-Indies), and for 
which we are now compelled to pay interest in 
taxes.”—" We are paying in bounties, and in the 
effect of protecting duties, upwards of 1,500,000. 
annually.”—p. 74. 

Another enormous evil attendant upon 
this system is, the ‘* distressing’ loss of hu- 
man life” among our own troops, whose 
constant presence is absolutely necessary 
for the maintenance of the barbarous ty- 
ranny exercised over the slaves. 


“ It seems, that in the course of one generation we 
have paid for the preservation of West-India pro- 
perty as much as it is all worth; and that “‘ one Bri- 
tish soldier or seaman, at the least, in the prime of 
life, has fallen a victim to the deathful service of the 
West-Indies, for every white man, woman, and 
child that all our sugar colonies collectively con- 
tain,.”—p. 76. 

The loss is incalculable which Great 
Britain has sustained in being deprived of 
the- means of trading with that part of 
Africa to which the influence of slavery has 
more immediately extended. No part of 
the globe offers such great and striking ad- 
vantages for commercial transactions. 

The author closes his second lecture with 
the following striking passage : 

“ There is one, who is the Creator of the black 
man and the white, and whois “ no respecter of 
persons.” His glance surveys the universe, His 
eye witnesses every action, and in the book of His 
remembrance is every deed recorded. He is just 
and merciful ; injustice and cruelty are as opposite 
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to His character as darkness to light. He weighs 
in the balances individuals and nations, and will 
render to all according to their deeds, The pun- 
ishments as well as the rewards of individuals 
are reserved principally toa future state; but as 
no nation or state can appear as such before his 
bar, they ate punished or rewarded in this life. 
National guilt brought proud Babylon to the dust, 
destroyed commercial Tyre, and annihilated the 
Jews as a nation, scattering them to the four 
winds of heaven, Jn His estimation of guilt and 
application of punishment, the advantages enjoyed 
are always taken into the account. What, then, 
must be the guilt of Britain in maintaining a sys- 
tem so iniquitous! How long did she bear her 
part in that horrid traffic which spread so much 
suffering and crime on the coast of Africa! And 
still she retains in iron bondage the helpless vic- 
tims of that trade, which she now calls infamous. 
He who sitteth in the heavens, the enemy of the 
oppressor, the refuge of the oppressed and the 
avenger of his wrongs, has seen all the horrors of 
the middle passage, has heard every groan that 
has burst from the Negro’s bosom in the place of 
his captivity, year after year, and age after age. 
Consider all the cruelty, and iujustice, and licen- 
tiousness, attending this system forsuch a length 
of time ; and all this upheld by a nation the most 
enlightened,’ the most evangelized, and in many 
respects the most favoured, in the whole world! 
O how dark the spot, how deep the stain of guilt 
that rests on Britain, and that will rest on her as 
long as this system is maintained !—The national 
guilt which is contracted by our thus upholding 
— is not to be reckoned as one of its least 
evils. 

« Endeavour, then, to combine the whole in one 
view—to take in the full idea of this mighty mass of 
evil, in all the sufferings of mind and body which 
it inflicts, in all its brutalizing effects and demo- 
ralizing tendencies on the slave and on his master, 
the miseries which it entails on man, and the guilt 
which it ineurs in the sight of God, and you will 
have some conception of the multiplied and horri- 
fying evils of slavery.”—p. 79. 


‘,ue third lecture is opened with some 
general observations upon the opposition 
which will undoubtedly be made to the 
efforts of the advocates for the abolition of 
slavery, and by a short enumeration of the 
different classes of persons by whom that 
opposition will be offered. The author 
afterwards proceeds to state, “that the 
practice of slavery in our colonies is a 
flagrant ‘violation of the dearest natural 
1ights of man ;” and, after producing the 
opinions of Paley and Blackstone on this 
head, he thus continues— 

** Man, then, it is admitted by the highest an- 
thorities, has rights as the creature of God, asa 
rational and accountable being, for the possession 
of which he is not indebted to others, and which 
no fellow-creature is authorized to deprive him of; 
and were any laws made to destroy them, those 
very laws would be criminal, as sanctioning a ma- 
nifest injustice, and being in direct opposition to 
the laws of nature,”—p. 92. 

He afterwards proceeds to consider the 
system, as contrary to the spirit and prac- 
tice of the British constitution, which is 
founded professedly on the laws of nature, 
and the principles of justice, and points 
out the glaring inconsistency of the British 
nation, which, while sending her armies 
and naval armaments to Spain, Portugal, 
Algiers, and Navarino, to assist in the 
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cause of freedom, still permits the existence 
of slavery, in its direst forms, in her own 
dominions, With regard to the arguments 
which the advocates of slavery wish to 
draw from the customs of antiquity, we 
think them unworthy of serious notice. 
The question now to be considered is, not 
not what evils have heretofore existed, but 
what are now in actual existence, and call 
aloud for reform. The abstract nature of 
right and wrong cannot be affected by 
precedent. The present slave system is a 
gross violation of the principles of natural 
law, it is in diametrical opposition to the 
very essence of the British constitution, it 
is a loud-crying sin in the face of Heaven, 
and any attempt to justify such an enor- 
mity, by appeals to antiquity, is absurd. 

In his fourth and last lecture, Mr. God- 
win gives a concise view of the origin of 
slavery in our Colonies, and afterwards 
proceeds to notice, severally, the three 
steps which have been made by the advo- 
cates of freedom and mercy, viz. the deci- 
sion of the judges of Westminster Hall, in 
1772, by which it was cecided, that as 
soon us a slave treads upon English soil he 
becomes free ; the Act of Parliament passed 
in 1807, by which it was enacted that no 
slave should be imported into our Colonies 
after March 1, 1808; and the unanimous 
resolutions of the house of commons in 1823, 
which pledged Parliament to the extinction 
of slavery. Here we may observe, that at 
the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, the re- 
presentatives of all the chief European 
powers denounced the slave trade to be 
most iniquitous, and pledged themselves to 
effect its entire abolition. 

“ This pledge,” continues Mr. Godwin, “has not 
been redeemed, and notwithstanding the declara- 
tion of France, in 1814, to discontinue this inhu- 
man traffic, the slave trade is still carried on by 
that nation, and this, too, with the knowledge of 
the government, to a great extent.”—p. 131. 

In the latter part of his work, the author 
considers the nature of the change to be 
sought for, and whether an immediate, or a 
gradual abolition, or only an amelioration 
of the slave system, is at present most 
desirable. These points, however, as also 
that of compensation, we cannot here dis- 
cuss, but must refer the reader to the work 
itself. Our opinion is, that nothing short 
of the most unqualified and entire extine- 
tion of the Colonial slave system should be 
received by the friends of liberty: amelio- 
ration has long since been proved to be a 
chimerical idea; the system is radically 
bad, and will not admit of amelioration. 
Gradual abolition is unjust, inasmuch as it 
affords time [for thousands of those mise- 
rable beings, who are now writhing benea’h 
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the infernal engine of slave y, to expire in 
their tortures. Now is the time, now, we 
feel convinced, for remeving at once the 
foulest stigma with which our national 
honour was ever branded ; for rendering to 
800,000 of our fellow-creatures the rights 
which have been long most iniquitously with- 
holden from them. A new combination of 
circumstances Bow conspires to ensure 
success to the advocates of mercy and 
justice; let them not suffer it to escape ; 
but let them gladly embrace the occasion 
which Heaven offers for accomplish- 
ing that glorious purpose which has long 
been so ardently desired and struggled for 
by the best and greatest men this nation 
ever produced. 

This work is ably written. It is replete 
with important information on the various 
branches of this diabolical system. It 
draws aside the veil in which the monster 
conceals itself while torturing its victims, 
and by which an attempt has been made 
to stifle their groans. At this eventful crisis 
its contents are particularly interesting, and 
we think that no individual, possessed of 
human feelings, on a perusal of its horrid 
details, can refuse to sign a petition for the 
total annihilation of this complicated curse 
of human nature. 


Revirw.—A Concise View of the Succes- 
sion of Sacred Literature, in a Chrono- 
logical Arrangement of Authors and 
their Works, from the Invention of Let- 
ters to the Year of our Lord 1445. By 
Adam Clarke, L.L.D §c. §c. 8vo. 
pp. 518, Clarke. London. 1830. 


Tue learned author informs us in his pre- 
face, that this work commences with what 
he judges to be the first exhibition of 
alphabetical characters, namely, the Deca- 
logue, written by the finger of God himself 
about Anno Mundi 2518. From this 
wondrous display of the divine goodness 
the work is intended to be brought down 
to the invention of printing, Auno Domini 
1445, embracing a period of 2936 years, 
and detailing all the ecclesiastical writers of 
the whole of that period, of whose works 
any considerable part or fragment remains. 
This volume, which commences as stated 
above, brings down the succession of sacred 
literature to Anno Domini 395. The con- 
tinuation, which will complete the whole 
riod, the learned author has consigned to 
1is son, the Rev. J. B. B. Clarke, M. A. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, to whom 
he has delivered up all his papers and 
plans for this express purpose, and in whose 


ability for executing the arduous task, he 


places the most unreserved confidence. 

Twenty years having elapsed since the 
first part of this work was published, it has 
recently been revised, and new-modelled. 
Several alterations and additions have also 
been introduced, and a size more conve- 
nient has been adopted. These emenda- 
tions the author conceives will furnish a 
sufficient apology for the plan and arrange- 
ment which he now pursues. 

Leaving the preface, the first article 
introduced is a dissertation on the origin 
of writing, and of alphabetical characters. 
To the various opinions that have been 
entertained on this confessedly obscure sub- 
ject, the author briefly adverts; but dis- 
carding these as fabulous and visionary, he 
directs our attention to the time of Moses, 
whom the Almighty instructed to form 
them, by writing the decalogue with his 
own finger on tables of stone. 

In his second stage Dr, Clarke brings 
before us, in chronological order, the va- 
rious authors of the Old Testament, without 
omitting the writers of the Apocrypha. 
Of each work he gives the leading outlines, 
stating the period of time which it em- 
braces, and noticing the various separate 
forms in which it has been presented to the 
world. Tothe Apocryphal writers he gives 
credit as historians, and thinks them entitled 
to much respect, but without attributing to 
them the infallibility of inspiration, 

Having adverted to the Septuagint, and 
noticed the circumstances under which the 
translation took place, together with the 
early editions through which it passed, 
Dr. Clarke in the third stage turns to the 
ancient Jewish writers and writings, assign- 
ing to each both time and character, and 
the degree of estimation in which all are 
held by the descendants of Abraham. 

From these venerable writers and writ- 
ings, this work proceeds in the fourth stage, 
to the New Testament; and respecting 
the authors and their production, he pur- 
sues the same method that had been adopt- 
ed in reference to the Old. Here also 
chronological order is carefully preserved. 
Hence, we are presented with the books of 
the New Testament, not in the order in 
which they appear in our printed editions, 
but according to the time in which they 
were actually written, so far as the fact can 
be ascertained. Of these sacred books, the 
early separate editions are also briefly 
noticed ; and reference is made to the 
authorities on which the conclusson is 
founded. 

Of the much-disputed passage in 1 John 
v. 7, 8, 9. Dr. Clarke has given two fac- 
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similes; one from the Greek Testament, 
printed at Complutum, in 1514, the other 
from the Codex Montfortii, in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. On the authenticity of this 
passage, a learned and comprehensive, but 
brief dissertation is given, in which the 
arguments and authorities both for and 
against are stated. The result is, however, 
unfavourable to the authenticity of the text, 
and its authority is given up accordingly. 

In the fifth stage Dr. Clarke turns to the 
early christian writers, including the ancient 
fathers of the church, To the writings of 
these venerable men, the greater portion of 
this volume is devoted, and to such readers 
as wish to become acquainted with the 
various subjects to which they turned their 
attention, and on which they employed 
their pens, but who have neither time nor 
opportunity for consulting their works ; 
this labour of Dr. Clarke will prove a 
valuable acquisition. His observations 
vary considerably in extent, but whether 
brief or voluminous, they are always inter- 
esting. Of these apostolical fathers, he has 
generally furnished a short biographical 
notice, stating when and where the indivi- 
dual flourished, what rank or station he 
sustained, what persecutions he endured, 
and in what way he terminated his mortal 
career. 

To facilitate these desirable objects, Dr. 
Clarke has furnished a concise analysis of 
their writings, so far as they can be ascer- 
tained; sometimes, indeed, speaking in 
general terms, and at others stating the 
doctrines on which they wrote, and giving 
their views on points of modern disputa- 
tion. The combined and separate editions 
through which these venerable records have 
passed, also occupy his attention; and when 
any doubts occur, respecting the legitimacy 
of any book, treatise, or article, the grounds 
are stated on which their character is pre- 
sumed to be questionable. The wniters 
enumerated in this volume begin with 
St. Barnabas, in Anno Domini 71, and 
end with Mark the hermit, in Anno Do- 
mini 395. 

From the analysis thus given of this vo- 
lume, the reader will be able to form a 
tolerable estimate of its valuable contents, 
So far as the work has proceeded, it fully 
verifies its title. Its learned energy forces 
an unobstructed channel through the streams 
of time, frora the days of Moses, down to 
395 of the Christian era, Taken in con- 
nexion with the volume or volumes which 
yet remain to complete the work, it will 
furnish a learned, rational, and precious 
compendium of sacred literature, from the 
origin of alphabetical characters down to 


the invention of printing, when these cha- 
racters became imbodied in metallic type. 

On the intrinsic worth of such a work it 
will be needless to expatiate. It must 
have been, and will be, an undertaking of 
incalculable labour; an undertaking which 
none but a master spirit would presume to 
touch, and one which none but the hand of 
a master could ever satisfactorily execute. 

In our retrospection of departed years, 
there is scarcely a general question that can 
be asked, in the vast range of sacred litera- 
ture, lying between the days of Moses and 
those of Mark the hermit, for which this 
volume does not provide an answer. Asa 
book of reference it will be invaluable to 
Christians of all denominations ; particularly 
to controvertists and divines. By having 
recourse to its pages, they may either cor- 
rect or confirm their theories and dates, and 
thus avoid numerous errors, which fre- 
quently prolong polemic warfare, and are 
sometimes attended with serious consequen- 
ces. It will prove a medium through 
which much useful knowledge may be ac- 
quired with little trouble, and at a trifling 
expense. 

Review.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 

Vol. I. 12mo. pp. 424. Oliver and 

Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, London. 
Mr. Murray, by the publication of his 
Family Library, has opened an entirely 
new era in literature. is bold adventure 
in the sea of letters, had scarcely cleared 
port with his first volume, before his ex- 
ample communicated a stirring impulse to 
the principal bibliopolists of the kingdom, 
and Family Libraries poured forth, thick 
and fast. 

The usefulness of these small volumes, 
each concentrating the essence of a quarto 
within the confined limits of a duodecimo, 
is too obvious to require proof: persons 
having little time for reading, or a scarcity 
of money for the purchase of books, may 
obtain from them information of the most 
valuable character, conveyed in the best 
form. We only hope, that the literary 
vessel will not be so overloaded with these 
new commodities, that, like the too crowded 
life-boat, it will go down with all on board. 

Amongst Mr. Murray’s satellites, none, 
however, appear to greater advantage than 
Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, who, if they 
have not the merit of originally striking 
out the path they have taken, are entitled to 
the distinguished praise of uniting the ener- 
gies of a literary triumvirate, whose pro- 
ductions have tended in an eminent degree 
to delight and instruct the world. 
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A publication, written and superintended 
by Leslie, Jameson, and Murray, can never 
be unacceptable to the literary commu- 
nity, so long as taste, learning, and science, 
are held in due estimation. These talented 
authors and editors will undoubtedly render 
the Edinburgh Family Library an authority 
of the highest respectability, on all subjects 
which shall come within its range. This 
being our conviction, we cannot do less 
than express a wish for the complete suc- 
cess of their undertaking. 

The first volume is a captivating speci- 
men of what the work will be. It in- 
cludes a glowing “ Narrative of Discovery 
and Adventure in the Polar Seas and 
Regions,” in which the peculiar powers of 
the three writers are put forth in all their 
strength. Professor Leslie begins the vo- 
lume with a full examination of the Arctic 
climate, and its phenomena ; the geological 
structure of those regions is given by Pro- 
fessor Jameson; and the narrations have 
been drawn from the purest sources by 
Mr. Hugh Murray. 

Our limits will not permit us to show 
by copious extracts, the worth of this vo- 
lume. There is, however, we trust, a suffi- 
cient pledge of its sterling value; and the 
subjoined account of the Esquimaux will 
serve to indicate, that science and learning 
present no austerity of feature in the pages 
of this “ Library.” 

“ The Esquimaux, during this expedition, (Captain 
Parry’s,) became the subjects of a more minute ob- 
servation thav had ever before been made upon them 
by Europeans. ‘hey constitute a most widely-dif- 
fused race, occupying all the shores of the Northern 
Ocean, and embracing nearly the entire circuit of the 
globe. Richardson and Franklin found them along 
the whole coast of the American Polar sea; Kotze- 
bue in the channel near Behring’s Straits. The 
Ss ied Kamtchad , in northern Asia, seem 
to belong to the same family. A similarity of visage 
and figure, boats, huts, and instrumente,—even a 
resemblance in habits, character, and mode of life,— 
might have been produced by the common pressure 
of the same very peculiar outward circumstances, 
The affinity of speech, however, which is such as 
proves the dialects of all the Esquimanx to be mere 
varieties of one common language, affords a clear 


roof, that an me race from some one quarter 
as spread over the whole range of those 


tolerably shaped. Even the female countenance, 


though without pretensions to regules beauty, is. 
an 


often agreeable, with a frank ood-humoured. 
expression ; 80 that, were it cleared of the thick crust 
of grease and dirt, so as to exhibit the real complex- 
ion, which is only that of a deep brunette, it might, 
even in reckoned handsome. skin is 
unctuous and unpleasantly cold to the touch; the 
flesh soft and flabby, owing probably to the fat ani- 
mal substances which form the princ: part of their 


‘** Dress, through the necessity imposed by the 
climate, is much more ample, and pre with 
greater care, than is usual among other savage 
tribes. ‘That of the men chiefly consists in a double 
coat of deer-skin; the inner part of which, having 
the hair placed next the body, serves as a shirt, 
while from the outer a spacious hood is raised to 
cover the head. The breeches, of the same material, 
and also double, reach down, overlapping the boots, 
which extend to the knee, and are composed either 
of deer skin, or, it intended for punting: and travelling, 
of the hide of the seal and walrus. ‘The dress of the 
female consists of the same particulars, jwith only 
some variations in form. ‘They considered them- 
selves particularly fortunate in wearing breeches, 
and could not hear without pit of their sisters in 
Europe, whom the caprice of fashion had deprived of 
so comfortable an habiliment. ‘heir chief distinction 
lay in their boots, framed of such capacious dimen- 
sions as to make each leg appear as thick as the 
body, and allow them to move only in a waddling 

ait, similar to that of Muscovy ducks. ‘These 

ts form, however, most spacious receptacles for 
whatever goods, lawful or anlawful, may come into 
the possession of the fair wearer, Captain Parry sus. 
pects that this huge buskin was originally constructed 
as a receptacle for their children,—a practice still 
prevalent among some tribes,—and thus retains its 
old form, though the hood is now generally substi- 
tuted for this domestic purpose. s 2 

.“* The labour ne y for subsist under this 
rigorous climate is more arduous, and occupies a 
greater share of time, than among any other race, 
either civilized or savage. The ground, frozen for 
more than nine months of the year, yields neither 
root nor herb, which can form a standard article of 
food. No tame animals are reared for this purpose, 
their dogs being so applied only in the last extrem- 
ity. Hunting is their only resource; and hence 
their days are spent in the chase of the wild animals 
which inhabit the sea and the shore. They lead thus 
a life of contrivance and adventure, in the course 
of which energy and_hardihood of character are 
formed, and many faculties x developed. In the 
absence or extreme scarcity of wood and iron, they 
make use of the bones of animals, which they have 
of all shapes and sizes, yet this is often found too 
flexible a material ; while cord or line is formed 
by cutting their toughest and most elastic skins into 
long stripes. During the short summer, they pur- 
sue with bow and arrow the deer, whose flesh as 
meat, and whose skin as clothing, are esteemed above 
all others. The eider¥and other ducks also furnish 
them with food; while the hide, with the feathers 
inwards, forms a light and comfortable clothing. 
The eariy winter, however, compels these animals 
in large bands, to move into more genial climes ; an 
hence, for nine months annually, their food must 
found in the waters. These indeed are filled wi 
the large cetaceous fishes, the seal, the walrus, and 
even the whale ; but the hunters and the game are 
separated by a thick covering of ice. These animals, 
however, though they make their chief dwellings 
beneath the waves, as formerly observed, experience 
th ity of ascending from time to time for 


and desolate shores. ‘his migration must have been 
facilitated by the vast continuity of coast which 
Stretches along the Arctic ocean, and which is not 
equalled in any other quarter. Hence, probably, the 

‘squimaux, at distant ages, connected the old and 
the new continents, which at all other points were 
then wholly unknown to each other, 

“* The external form of that people seems influenced, 
and, as it were, characterized by the severity of the 
climate. Their stature is decidedly lower than that 
of the European: five feet nine inches being consi- 
dered even in a man as almost gigantic. ‘Though the 
trunk of the body is somewhat thick, all the extre- 
mities are small, especially the hands and feet, and 
the fingers short. ‘he face is broad and flat, the 
Dose small, and at the same time sunk so deep, that 
in some instances a ruler.could be applied from cheek 
to cheek without touching it. It is somewhere 
observed, that their visage presents that peculiar 
form which the human face naturally assumes 
under expostire to intense cold, when all the pro. 
Jecting features are drawn_in, and the cheeks con- 
sequently pushed out. In the same way expo- 
sure to the weather may perhape agg the high 
cheek-bones of mountaineers. Under these modifi- 


cations, however, both their body and limbs are very 


the purposes of respiration. At such moments the 
Esquimaux watch with the most indefatigable pa- 
tience, often erecting a little snow-shed to protect 
them from the cold; and the instant the animal ap- 
pears, strike into him a dart or harpoon, of which 
they have several forms and sizes, and sometimes 
throw by means of a long line, a necessary part of 
their apparatus. 
“« Their grandest achievement, however, consists in 
the attack of the whale; on which occasion a large 
y of them unite, armed with a variety of weapons, 
When struck he instantly plunges into the water; but, 
being obliged to come up at short intervals, is always 
attacked afresh, till, overcome by fatigue and loss of 
,» this mighty monarch of the deep remains an 
unresisting prey. An Esquimaux does not hesitate, 
even singly, to attack the Polar bear, the fiercest 
and most terrible of all the Arctic races. In this 
encounter, however, he must be aided by a band of 
his trusty dogs, which rush fearlessly on, keep the 
animal at bay, and assail him on all sides ; while the 
master advances with his spear, and avoiding, with 
almost preternatural agility, the furious springs of 
the cores monster, pierces him with repeated 
strokes. Nooses, springs, aud traps, are also used 
with skill. chiefly against birds and foxes. 
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“ The Esquimaux show little prudence in the man- 
agemewt of their supplies. ‘The instant that tidings 
transpire of the capture of a walrus, shouts of exulta- 
tion are raised through the village ; as its inhabitants 
share the prize in common. in its arrival, slices 
are instantly cut out, every ef is supplied with 
oil, the houses are in a blaze; all the pots are filled 
with flesh, and the women, while cooking, pick out 
and devour the most dainty morsels. ‘he feast pre- 
pe. one man takes up a large piece, applies it to 

is mouth, and severs with his teeth as much as 
that cavity can possibly admit; then hands it to his 
neighbour, and he to the next, till all is consumed. 
A new piece is then supplied, end thus the process 
continues, almost without intermisison, till the 
animal is entirely consumed. ‘lo the capacity of 
Esquimaux stomachs there seems scarcely any li- 
mit. Some experiments on the subject, made in the 
Fury, and carefully noted, produced the most sur- 
prising results. youth named ‘Toolooak stands 
recorded as having, in twenty-one hours, received 

his stomach ten pounds four ounces of solid 
food. aud a gallon and a pint of water, with more 
than a pint of soup. Captain Lyon pitched against 
him Sangere, who, in é ours, finished nine 

unds fifteen ounces of solid, and a gallon and a 

alf of fluid. At this rate the most —p ~ store very 

dily disappears ; one day they are labouring un- 

er fever, hemorrhage, and all the maladies incident 

to repletion; a few days after they are without a 
morsel to eat. 

“In their moral qualities, the Esquimaux, or at 
least this particular tribe, present much that is wor- 
thy of commendation. At the first opening of the 
intercourse, the most undeviating honesty marked 
all their conduct, though this quality, in the course of 
two winters’ ication, was derably un- 
dermined. ‘They were exposed indeed to most severe 
temptation, by seeing scattered about the 
ships little  B ny ieces of iron, and empty tin 
pots, which was to them as if the decks had been 
Strewed with gold and jewels. It also came to their 
knowledge that, in some of their early exchanges, 
rich skins been bartered for beads and other 
trifles of no real value,---a system against which 
they exclaimed as ab te robbery. From first to 
last the virtue now mentioned was practised ‘among 
themselves in a manner worthy of the golden age, 
‘Their dresses, sledges, and all their implements of 
huntiog and fishing, were left exposed inside or out 
side®o' e huts, without any instance’ being known 
of their having been carried off. Property, without 
the jaid of laws and tribunals, was in the most per 
fect security. ‘(he common right to the products of 

e chase marks also a singular union, without seem- 
ing to relax their diligence in search of food, though 
it may perhaps contribute to their very thoughtless- 
consumption of it. ‘The navigators admit that they 
were received with the most cordial hospitality into 
the little huts, where the best meat was set before 

em, aud the women vied with each other in the 
attentions of cooking, drying, and mending their 
clothes. ‘‘Tthe women working and singing, their 
husbands quietly mending their lines, the children 
playing before the door, and the pot boiling over the 

laze of a cheerful lamp,’ gave @ pleasing picture of 
savage life. Yet a continued intercourse showed that 
; A uimaux inherited their full share of human 

The religious ideas of the though 
they capnot dignified with any better name than 
superstition, are not much more absurd than the 
ang creed of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

heir principal deity is Aywillaiyoo, a female im- 
mensely tall, with only the left eye, wearing a 
pigtail reaching to her knee, so thick that it can 
scarcely be grasped by both hands. Captain Lyon 
witnessed a mighty incantation, in which Toole- 
mak, the chief mag . d ‘willaiyoo to 
the upper world to utter her oracles. ‘The ty were 
assembled in a hut, where light after light was put 
out, till they were left in total darkness. ‘Toole- 
mak, then, after loud invocations, professed to de- 
scend to the world below, to bring up the goddess, 
Soon there arose a low chant o culiar sound, 
- on? to be the voice of Aywillaiyoo. Durin 
half an ‘hour, in reply to the loud screams and 
questions ,of her votaries, she uttered dubious and 
™mystical responses; after which the sound died 
away, and she was supposed to descend beneath the 
pe when Toolemak, with a shout, announced his 
own return to the upper world. The magician, 
however, being soon after on board a British ship, 
was treated with nine glasses of hot water (brandy,) 
under the influence of which he began to act. over 
again his enchantments, when it appeared, that by 
varying modes of applying the hand or jacket to 
the mouth he produced those changeful and mys- 

ious sounds which had passed for the words 
of Aywillaiyoo. ‘This divinity has for her father 
a giant with one arm. ‘The Esquimaux pantheon 


comprises, moreover, Pamiooli, a spirit frequently 
invoked, and a large bear, whose dwelling is in the 
middle of the ice, and who frequently holds converse 
with mankind. ‘The natives believe also in a future 
world, the employments and pleasures of which 
according to the usual creed of savage races, are all 
sensual, ‘The soul descends beneath the earth, 
through successive abodes, the first of which has 
somewhat of the nature of purgatory ; but the good 
spirits passing through it, find the other mansions 
mag og improve, till they reach that of perfect 
bliss, far beneath, where the sun never sets, and 
where, by the side of large lakes that never freeze, 
the deer roam in vast herds, and the seal and walrus 
always abound in the waters,”’--p, 275 to 286. 


Review.— The Family Library, No XVI. 
Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, 
addressed to J. G. Lockhart, Esq. By 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 12mo. pp. 
410. Murray. London, 1830. 


Tuere have been periods in English history, 
when a denial of demonology and witch- 
craft was considered a greater crime than 
it is now to admit the existence of both. 
The mind of man is continually vacillating 
between extremes; its course, instead of 
being under the direction of reason, is car- 
ried by tides and currents, over which it 
sometimes loses all control. But what- 
ever turn the tide may take, these subjects 
are always interesting. Even the most 
sceptical listen with eagerness to the tales 
which demonology and witchcraft call into 
existence, while the credulous quaff them 
as delicious nectar, without inquiring whe- 
ther the fascinating stories are true or false. 

In the volume now under review, Sir 
Walter Scott neither affirms nor denies, in 
direct terms, his belief in demonology and 
witchcraft ; but the manner in which he 
accounts for what might be called superna- 
tural phenomena, plainly intimates that he 
disbelieves the leading subjects on which 
his letters are written. In the illustration 
of his positions, many frightful, curious, and 
well-attested stories are introduced. The 
greater portion of these he allows in all 
their force, as actually appearing, and 
operating on the minds of the relaters, in 
the manner they have been represented. 
The whole, however, he conceives to be illu- 
sive, arising from various causes, such as 
excited passions, the disordered state of the 
bodily organs, and the dominion of igno- 
rance, which induce wishes for an inter- 
course with supernatural agency. He, how- 
ever, admits that “there may be certain 
powers permitted by the Almighty to infe- 
rior, and even evil spirits ;” that the com- 
munication and that “in some 
sense the gods of the heathen might be 


accounted demons.” 

In the ‘ten letters which occupy this 
volume, the author ranges through the 
whole history of demonology and witchcraft, 
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dating their origin from a belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the superstition 
into which the human mind degenerated ; 
while, in many instances he attributes the 

rsuasion to the influence which modes of 
faith and ecclesiastical dogmas were calcu- 
lated to generate and keep alive. To these 
and similar causes he ascribes the belief, 
which was universally prevalent throughout 
the world, and more particularly so among 
nations and tribes sunk in barbarism, or 
held in chains by the influence of supersti- 
tious creeds. In former years the inhabi- 
tants of England were contaminated with 
the gloomy infection. Even the bench, 
the mitre, and the throne did not escape 
the disease; and many instances are record- 
ed, of suspected individuals becoming vic- 
tims to perverted justice, and the ferocity 
of law. 

The diminution of this once universal 
belief, Sir Walter Scott attributes to the 
influence of Christianity ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that wherever this benign system 
is cherished in its purity, the habits of 
thinking and reflection which its induces, 
diffuse through the mind a flood of light, 
before which these natives of darkness, 
ignorance, and superstition, gradually fade 
and disappear. Every day their bounda- 
ries are becoming more contracted ; it is 
therefore but fair to infer, that when the 
kingdoms of this world shall bow to the 
sway of Immanuel, all the formidable phan- 
toms of imagination will be “ buried among 
the wreck of things which were.” 

Under the general title of his Letters, Sir 
Walter Scott includes the whole family of 
Fays, Elves, Fairies, Sprites, Gnomes, 
Water Kelpies, and Brownies, and extends 
his observations to Charms, Juggling, As- 
trology, and Alchemy. To account for all, 
he thinks that natural causes, operating 
under different circumstances, are fully 
sufficient, even in cases, of which the evi- 
dence cannot be doubted, and which dis- 
play the greatest deviation from the com- 
mon course of events. 

The stories introduced by the author 
to illustrate his positions are numerous, 
varied, and interesting. They are derived 
from persons differing from each other in 
their modes of thinking, and conditions in 
life; but in several respects they all partake 
of one common character. Some are awful 
in the extreme ; others are curious; many 
are involved in mystery; and not a few are 
entertaining, as well as instructive. 

It must not, however, be dissembled, 
that many of the above stories are evi- 
dently of a legendary character, referring 
more to the superstitions which prevailed, 


than to what may be termed well-attested 


facts. Others, however, especially those — 


which relate to witchcraft, seem to have 
something more tangible in their nature, 
The evidence in support of the crime is in 
general weak, improbable, and unsatisfac- 
tory; but a credulous judge, and a cla- 
morous populace, always turning the tide 
against the culprit, sentence was easily pro- 
cured, and as quickly executed. From the 
numerous incidents recorded in this volume, 
we had intended to select one or two for 
the amusement or the irritation of our 
readers. We have found, however, that the 
most interesting are too long to be tran- 
scribed, and an abridgment cannot fail to 
do an injury to the narrative. They must 
therefore remain in their native soil, where 
their various associations will enhance their 
value by augmenting the interest which a 
perusal of them will excite. 

The volume throughout, is of an enlight- 
ened character. The great subjects, of 
which it treats, are examined with calmness 
and impartiality, and in many instances 
traced to their causes and consequences. 
On some facts and inferences a diversity of 
opinion will perhaps prevail, but all must 
hen that it is a work not unworthy the 
celebrated pen of Sir Walter Scott. 


Revrew.—Cabinet Cyclopedia, conducted 
by Dr. Lardner.—Maritime and In- 
land Discovery, Vol. II. 12mo. pp. 
358. Longman, London. 1830. 

Tue reputation of this work has already 

placed it almost beyond the influence of 

censure and applause. Its circulation is 
very extensive, and every volume carries 
its own recommendation to the reader. This 
that is now under review, comprises the 
latter portion of the life of Columbus, his 


discoveries, sufferings, and death; conquests _ 


in the new world by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese ; voyages to the northern regions ; 
to the east; to the coast of Africa; and to 
the South Sea. 


Of the simple facts contained in these — 


details, the public have long had possession, 
Occasionally some new feature in delineation, 
or some new incident, starts before us, but 
in general the mines of peculiar interest 
have been long since both explored’ and 
exhausted. With the life, adventures, dis- 
coveries, and death of Columbus, all the 
civilized nations in the world have been 
long acquainted, but the final removal of 
his ashes from Hispaniola to the Havannah, 
recorded in the following passage, is less 
generally known. 


“ The body of Columbus, at first interred in the 
church of Santa Maria in Valladolid. was afterwards 
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removed to Seville. In the year 1536, however, his 
remains were transported to Hispaniola, and entombed 
near the grand altar in the cathedral of St. Domingo. 
Here they remained till the cession of Hispaniola to 
the French in 1795. @n that occasion the Spaniards 
unwilling to abandon relics so gloriously associated 
with the most brilliant period of Spanish history, 
determined to remove them to the island of Cuba. 
No solemnity of religion, no pomp of military display, 
was omitted, that could do honour to the memory of 
the illustrious dead, ‘The ashes of Columbus were 
deposited in the Cathedral of Havannah: and this 
last tribute of attention paid to his fame, after a lapse 
of three centuries, displayed a grateful and ardent 
enthusiasm, not inferior to that, perhaps, which 
mod him on his return from the Siscotery of the 
ew World.” p. 20. 


The following adventures of a daring 
Portuguese named Diogo Alvarez, will be 

rused with interest. It marks the perils 
into which enthusiastic valour sometimes 
led its votaries, and also delineates the 
strange vicissitudes which awaited the en- 
terprising in those days of South American 
chivalry. 


* “ A Portuguese adventurer named Diogo Alvarez» 
a native of Viana, while seeking a cargo of dye-woods 
on the coasts of Brazil — to be shipwrecked 
among the’ shoals north o the bar of Bahia: some 
of the crew were drowned, the rest were captured 
and devoured ‘by the natives. Diogo, aware that he 
had uo‘chance of escaping a similar fate but by con- 
vincing the savages of his utility, exerted himself to 
the utmost in saving whatever he could from the 
wreck ; and he gained their favour so completely, that 
his life was 5 Among the articles which he 
had the fortune to bring to shore, were some 
barrels o “yp mary! and a musket. A few days 
afterwards he shot a bird in the presence of some of 
the natives, who called him, in consequence, Cara- 
muru, or the man of fire. His reputation was now 
established among the savages; and, as he promised 
to make war upon their enemies, they immediately 
marched forth with him againsi the nation of the 
‘Tapuyas. But the fame of Caramuru had gone be- 
fore him ; the Tapuyas fled, and abandoned their 
country to the allies of the mariner. 
When once adopted by the ‘Indian tribe, he soon 
obtained a rank proportioned to his abilities; and 
from a slave he became a sovereign. He married the 
daughters of several chieftains, who were proud of 
his alliance; and the principal families in Bahia at 
present trace their descent from him. After the lapse 
of some years, he embarked on board a French vessel 
with his favourite Indian wife Paraguazu: his other 
wives were so disconsolate at the thoughts of losin 

“him, that they attempted to swim after the vesse 
which carried him away from them: and one per- 
sisted in the mad effort until her strength was 
exhausted, and she sunk before his eyes. When 
Diogo arrived in France and related his singular 
adventures, he was réceived most favourably at 
court, but was not allowed to proceed to Portugal 
according to his intention. He found means, never- 
theless, of conveying to his sovereign such inform- 
ation respecting the country which he had visited, as 
might be serviceable in prompting or directing the 
establishment of a colony. ‘Lhe court of France, 
though desirous to have the exclusive benefit of his 
experience, did not oppose his returning to Brazil. 
He set sail for that country coma. taking with 
him, among other things, some artillery and a good 
stock of ammunition, so as to ensure his ascendancy 
among the native tribes. In return for the.cargoes 
of the two vessels that he took with him, he under- 
took to freight them with the productions of the 
country.” p. 87. 


The following notice of an early steam 
ship is too remarkable to be omitted in the 
present which arrogates to itself the 
honour of having first given a maritime 
application to this gigantic agent. The 
volume abounds with narratives and in- 
cidents equally interesting with the speci- 
mens we have given, but here both our 
quotations and remarks must terminate. 

“ 
offered to the Easperor Charies construct 


hi h 


le of propelling large vessels, even in 
a calm, and without the aid of sails or oars. In spite 
of the opposition which his project met with, the 
emperor consented to witness the experiment ; and 
it was made accordingly in the port of Barcelona, on 
the 17th of June, 1543. Garay would not uncover 
his machinery, or show it publicly; but it was evident 
that it consisted of a caldron of boiling water, and 
of two wheels set in motion by that means, aud ap- 
plied externally on each side of the v 1. The 
experiment was made on the Trinidad, a ship of 200 
tons, laden with corn. 

“*The persons commissioned by the emperor to 
report on the invention, in general approved of it, 
and praised, in particular, the readiness with which 
the vessel tacked about. ‘lhe treasurer Ravago, 
however, who was hostile to the plan, said that a 
ship with the proposed machinery might go at: the 
rate of about two leagues in three hours; that the 
apparatus was complex and expensive; and, finally, 
that there was great danger of the boiler bursting. 
The other commissioners maintained, that a vessel 
80 equ a might go at the rate of a league an hour 
at-the least, and would tack about in half the time 
required by an ordinary ship When the exhibition 
was over, Garay took away the apparatus from the 
Trinidad. The woodwork was deposited in the 
arsenal at Barcelona: the rest of the machinery he 
kept himself. Notwithstanding the objections raised 
by Ravago, the emperor affected to favour the pro- 
ject of Garay; but his attention at the time was en- 

ossed by other matters. He promoted Garay, 

owever; gave him a sum of money, besides paying 
the expenses of the experiment made at Barcelona ; 
and showed him other favours.” p* 100. 


Review. — The Winter’s Wreath for 
1831. 12mo. pp. 372. Whittaker. 
London; Smith, 


In our last number we briefly noticed the 
splendid illustrations intended to adorn 
“The Wreath,” and gave our mite of 
praise in their behalf. Since then the 
volume itself has been placed in our 
hands; and it affords us the highest plea- 
sure to say, that the engravings, confessedly 
exquisite both in design and execution, are 
features of a secondary impor! 1ce only in 
this elegant and useful work. ‘The literary 
portion of the volume has been furnished 
by writers of the first celebrity, and their 
talents appear to have been in most in- 
stances directed to subjects of permanent 
interest and real utility. This is as it 
should be: we do not like to purchase a 
book merely for its engravings. 

Our limits will not permit us even to 
enumerate the varied contents of this An- 
nual; but when we mention the names of 
Hemans, Roscoe, Wrangham, and Bow- 
ring, and inform our readers, that the rest 
of the contributors to the Winter’s Wreath 
are no less celebrated than these, we prof- 
fer a safe guarantee that their compositions 
will not be found wanting either in talent 
or interest. 

To select one flower in preference to 
another, from a bouquet composed of the 
most beautiful and rare specimens, may, at 
first, appear invidious: but tastes are not 
less varied than men; and, whatever the 
reader may surmise, we have a taste of our 
own. To gratify ourselves therefore, and, 
we hope, our friends also, we shall make a 
few extracts from this delightful volume. 
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“ The Burial in the Desert,” by W. B. 
Chorley, is a beautiful poem; and the 
interest is increased by its reference to the 
lamented Clapperton. 


Alone ! ‘your hath heard, 
its t as lightly flown ; 
aoe heart grew chill, wheu | breathed that word, 
For 1 cose have stood alone! 


Alone, in those burning sands that lie 
By the traveller yet uncrossed, — 
Still the brave press on through the waste—to die ‘ 
Where the brave before were lost. 


* Midst giant towers of unstable sand, 
‘That weakly reeled around, 

As thouyh a child’s small delicate hand 
Could strike them to the ground ; 


Through plains of fire and of whitened bones, 
Swept by the Samiel’s blast 

Which mocked our thirst with sultry moans, 
On with firm hearts we passed. 


You may weep in your homes—in your father’-land, 
O’er a dying brother's 

But you cannot mourn, as our little band 
In that desert mourned the dead. 


Each fiery wind as we journey’d on, 
Bore fever on its breath ; 

And they died around us, till only one 
With me awaited death. 


Yet my heart sank not: for our chief was left, 
And his noble courage rose, 

Strong in itself when most bereft! 
Loftiest amidst his woes! 


At last he sickened : from day to day, . 
His burning head I held; 

While fever wore his life away, 
But his soul was still unquelled. 


Then madness came with the raging thirst, 
His strength and reason bowed ; 
wild on the desert silence burst 
His shrieks and laughter loud. 


Aze-e may pass! I can mock at grief, 

can laugh :—Let the bitterest come ! 

In the waste of sands | have laid that chief, 
1 have closed his silent tomb ! 


My tears have flowed with the burial prayer, 
nd my voice was heard by none! 

I have stood in my soul’s strong sorrow there, 
At that desert grove—alone !’ p. 276, 


The following interesting tale, entitled, 
“ The Trial,” is founded on an extraordi- 
nary circumstance, which has been told in 
reference to so many individuals, that we 
are almost induced to “ think that fiction 
which was once a fact.” However, whe- 
ther it be a veracious narrative, or a fictitious 
composition, we care not to inquire: the 
incidents are effectively combined, and the 
story is feelingly told. We shall give it 
without mutilation :— 


“ The trial of James Frankland was not yet over. His 
mother, his sister, and younger brother, bent their 
knees in prayer for his deliverance, with an agony 
which 0 ily . Every fresh arrival 
of some ‘kind neighbour, with later news from the 
court-house, made them more and more afraid that 
even innocence, manifest as his appeared to their 
eyes, "might be finally overborne by a weight of cir- 
cumstantial proof, artfully and fraudently piled toge- 
ther. By degrees these messengers of kindness came 

] frequently ; and their words were less encou- 
raging. For evidence of forgery, strong as presump- 
tive evidence well could be, was rapidly eccumulat- 

@ against the prisoner ; and finally closed with so 
exact an appearance of the consistency of fact, that 

_— of his solemn and repeated denials of the 
whole charge, the able efforts of his counsel to rebut 
the direct bearings of the testimony, avd his high 
character—eagerly and amply sustained by voluntary 
witnesses of the greatest eo jury of his 
countrymen found him guilty of the capital crime, 
and sentence of death was recorded against him. 

It was thought, by many, hard-hearted in the judge 
to leave, from moment after the verdict was pro- 
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nounced, no hope of mercy for the criminal. To all 

mtations (and many were made) of the value 
of the evidence in the prisoner's favour, it wes replied, 
* that the offence was too dangerous to society ever 
to be pardoned, and that his previous good conduct 
aggravated the guilt ; since, from his station and cir- 
cumstances, he had no visible temptations to fraad. 
And yet,’ continued the judge, ‘ guilty of deliberate 
felony, this man undoubtedly is—if ever a crime can 
be proved, which no one has been seen to commit.’ 

“The suspense in which the family of James 
Frankland had passed nine dreadful hours, was now 
terminated by A certainty of their doom of unut- 
terable affliction. Mr. Vincent, the clergyman, stood 
by the side of the widowed mother, when she lifted 
up her eyes, and reading in them the question which 
her lips had no power to utter, he clasped her hand 
in his own, saying sorrowfully—* Commit your inno- 
cent child to the mercy of his God; for innocent, 

feel assured, he is of the crime for which he is 
doomed to suffer!’ She drew a long gasp of unut- 
terable agony, and fell insensible on the floor. Her 
daughter, down whose pale and hollow cheek not a 
tear flowed, made no attempt to raise her, but kneeled 
at her side, gazing upon her features with a fixed 
and wild stare—rigid as a figure of stone, The boy, 
who had been praying with them, rushed to the bed- 
room once his brother's, and flung himself, ou the te- 
nantless bed, groaning aloud in agony. 

“These wretched beings spent the night, imme- 
diately following the condemnation of one so deep 

loved, together. At length the morning dawned, 
bringing for them no comfort. James had wished to 
see his mother once more for the last time: but her 
reason seemed so nearly giving way under the crush- 
ing weight of her calamity, that the minister, who 
gave up his whole time to going from one to the 
other, succeeded in persuading him that it was better 
to spare her a trial, which would probably destroy 
her life, or render her an incurable maniac during 
her remaining years. 

“ But the fortitude of affection, stronger than the 
grave, hore up his sister through the sorrows of their 
interview ; and though they met only to cast them- 
selves into each other’s arms, while no word was 
spoken, they felt that to have been withheld from 
such a meeting, would have added bitterness to 
death. Silent, from feelings which choked all speech, 
aud which none might venture to describe, she was 
at length obliged to depart ; and it was only when he 

ave up her cold and quivering frame to the care of 

is unwearied friend, that he said, ‘ Farewell, my 
own dearest Agnes—for ever!’ . 

** T do not desire to set forth the harrowing details 
of the execution—the preparation on the scaffold—the 
assembled multitude—-or the unshrinking deportment 
of the sufferer. It was over. Life was extinct in the 
breast of the gifted being, who, throughout his brief 
existence, had discharged its duties kindly and nobly, 
and whose innocence was almost universally be- 
lieved, in the teeth of Overwhelming proof ; and many 
went from the sad spectacle to their homes, devloring 
the cruelty and defects of a law, which judged sac 
a man worthy of death. ‘The minister, who had only 
left the afflicted to afford the last succour and conso- 
lation to the dying, desired to avoid all publicity in 
conveying the body to the house of mourning. It 
was deposited, by his directions, in strict privacy, in 
@ room near to the place of execution ; whence he 
meant to accompany it to the residence of the afflicted 

ily, as soon as the dusk of the evening should 
1 the pr from the gaze of the idle and 
the curious. 

* Atthe appointed hour, a few friends who had known 
him from childhood, and whose strong love and trust 
were unshaken by the trial and sentence, attended 
to bring home the dead. But the shell which had 
contained the remains was empty. The body was not 
to be found. Nothing remained but the linen cloth 
which had been thrown over it, and which still co- 
vered the place where it bad lain ; and the men and 
the minister stood looking ‘at each other in petrified 

1 ‘Their subsequent search, ducted 
with the utmost keenness and activity, failed to elicit 
anything leading to discovery. Mr. Vincent tasked 
his best judgment and feelings, to prevent the he- 
reaved family from coming to the knowledge of this 
misfortune, for the present ; and endeavoured to gain 
time for the further prosecution of an inquiry, in 
which he was not destined to be successful. 

“* Atno great distance from the place of execution, 
was the abode of Mr. Tesimond, a gent!eman not less 

i or ity and benevolence, than for an 
ardent pursuit of knowledge in his profession, which 
was that of a surgeon. We leave it for our readers 
to determine by which of these he was moved, when, 
by a rapid and dexterous manoeuvre, he caused the 

y of James Frankland to be conveyed to his dis- 
secting-room, with a celerity and secrecy, that set all 
scrutiny at defiance. It was not until an hour past 


midnight that he ascended his private staircase, and 
taking the key from his opened the 
x 
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door, and entered the apartment where he had locked 
up the body of the man who had been executed the 
day before, and whose ble disappes 
had caused such astonishment. It was now his turn 
to be astonished. ‘The sack, which had contained 
the body, lay empty on the floor, and he stood sur- 
veying it in mute surprise, and perhaps other feelings 
not altogether agreeable. A slight noise behind him 
made him turn his head, and he saw the figure of a 
man entirely naked ; it rose from a chair in which it 
had been sitting, and advanced towards him. He 
firm nerves, and was the reverse of a timid man, 
but his heart sank, and his knees trembled for a mo- 
ment—it was but a moment; for the being proved 
itself corporeal, by addressing him in incoherent 
language, evidently under impressions of strong de- 
lusion, and fearful excitement. The man prayed for 
mercy,—said he suffered death unjustly in the world 
he had left, and finally dropped on his knee in the 
fervency of his supplication. 

“ The whole truth now flashed like lightning on 
the mind of Mr. Tesimond ; he saw in an instant, 
that it was one of those cases of resuscitation, of 
which so few are upon record; and knew that it 
must have been owing either to the imperfect fasten- 
ing of the noose, or to the body having been cut 
down prematurely. He determined, however, that 
innocent or guilty, the victim of the law should not 
be hung a second time. ‘Io all intents and purp< 
he had once suffered death ; and evidently imagined 
himself to be translated to the world of spirits. 
While he is concealed in the house of Mz. Tesimond, 
until retirement, kind and jad treatment, 
gradually restore his bodily and intellectual health, 
we return to his family. 

“Mr. Vincent was sitting by the mother, some 
hours after the remains of her son were missing, 
petiy conscious that he should not be able, much 

longer, to keep the circumstance from coming to her 

knowledge, when he was summoned away by a writ- 
ten message. Apparently the business was very 
urgent, for he arose, in considerable perturbation, 
and hastily left the house. 

“In about an hour and an half he returned ; and 
dismissing every body but the widow and her daugh- 
ter, he was ‘closetted alone with them a long time. 
What passed at that conference was not known ; but 
the mother of James Frankland afterwards manifested 
the most entire resignation, under the heavy affliction 
she had sustained ; and the dim eyes of Agnes began 
to be lighted up with somewhat or their former 

ightness: it was even said that she was overheard 
humming the air of an old ballad, that James had been 
fond of hearing her sing ; but | cannot vouch for the 
truth of this. The family continued to inhabit the 
same neighbourhood for a few years, and then sud- 
denly quitted it, without telling their neighbours 
whither they went. 

“More than twenty years had ela since this 
event, and it was almost universally forgotten, when 
some affairs, of ,great interest to his fortunes, called 
Mr. Tesimond to Amsterdam. He was pausing to 

wan intent survey on the Stadthouse, when he 
was accosted by a middle-aged person, of gentle- 
manly dress and bearing, in terms of the most eager 
and cordial delight. He was astonished—was en- 
tirely at a loss—and might have remained so; but the 
Stranger called him his preserver—his best friend 
under heaven ; and fairly led him away, vi e¢ armis, 
to a large and handsome house, where he introduced 
him to his wife—to his mother, now very aged ; and 
sent for his sister, who was married to a wealthy 
citizen, to help to enjoy what he called the happiest 
hour of his life. “You see me,’ he said, ‘ opulent, 
——— ; and with as little to disturb me as gene- 
Tally falis to the lot of humanity. And may the 
Giver of all good repay, to you and yours, a thou- 
sand fold, the happiness of which you have been the 
instrament, in preserving the lifeof James Frank- 

In its literary department, this pleasing 
annual has been gradually improving from 
its commencement, to the present time. 
The articles throughout, combine sterling 
respectability, with appropriate adaptation. 
But we must desist : these two extracts fill 
so large a portion of our pages, that we can- 
not introduce more, or extend our observa- 
tions on the volume any further. We take 
leave of it with regret, and beg to recom- 
mend it,—if indeed such a recommenda- 
tion should be needed—to the notice of 


every “ English Flower.” 


Review.— Friendship’s Offering, a Lite- 
rary Album, and Annual Remembran- 
cer, for 1831. 12mo. pp. 408. Smith & 

r, London. 


Tuts very handsome volume, the durable 
and elegant binding of which we have al- 
ways found occasion to admire, is an offer- 
ing every way worthy of refined friendship 
either to bestow or to receive. 

At this season of the year, when nature is 
parsimonious of her flowers, art supplies the 
deficiency with a lavish hand. The gardens 
of literature, combining with the pencil and 
the graver, yield a harvest of beauties, in 
such profusion, that language is impove- 
tished, when words are demanded, suffici- 
ently energetic and copious, to express their 
rival claims to admiration. 

The plates, thirteen in number, have all 
an elegant and imposing aspect ; but while 
some present scenes that captivate and 
please, others lead us to gloomy contem- 
plations, which overwhelm the mind with 
melancholy, and excite its sympathies in 
unavailing sorrow. 

It is not, however, to be imagined that 
these beautiful engravings are all of equal 
intrinsic merit as works of art, notwithstand- 
ing the pleasing exterior with which they 
strike the eye. Yet very many have a 
claim to particular attention, among which 
are the Maid of Rajasthan, engraved by 
Finden; Mary Queen of Scots going to 
Execution, by Baker; St. Mark’s Place, 
Venice, by Davenport ; and the Halt of 
the Caravan, by Brandard. But the most 
exquisite, both in design and execution, 
among the whole group is, the Mountain 
Torrent, by Goodall, from a drawing by 
Purser. On this plate, the genius of both 
artists is displayed to great advantage, its 
character being of a superior order, calcu. 
lated to exact from every beholder a 
tribute of admiration. 

In its literary department, the articles in 
prose comprise a great variety; among 
which, some are pathetic, some full of 
adventure, some interesting in their nar- 
ratives, and eventful in their catastrophes. 
Several of these have, however, been many 
times presented to the public, in other 
company and in other raiment, so that, to 
many readers they will appear to he much 
worn by active service. In their sentiments 
and tendencies they are all strictly moral, 
and several might be found that are highly 
instructive. The style is sprightly and 
vigorous, such as cannot fail to please the 
youthful reader, for whose amusement 
and edification this volume is peculiarly 
adapted. 
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Among the poetical compositions, ail of 
which are highly respectable, some few are 
superlatively beautiful. The following ex- 
tracts will furnish interesting specimens, 
both of prose and verse. 

A TALE OF VENICE. 
By C. Mac Farlane. 


“ Gherardo was the only son of the patrician Zani, 
and the most gallant youth of Venice. His love of 
military glory must have been great, for when the 
Doge, the incomparable Enrico Dandolo, invited him 
to follow his banner to the East. he was betrothed 
to Bianca Celsi, as distinguished for her beauty, as 
he for his valour, Yet. on the threshold of the hyme- 
ueal temple, he did not hesitate; he would go where 
glory and his countrymen summoned him; when 
the Doge's exploits were achieved, he would return 
to Venice, and, more deserving of her, would lay his 
laurels at the feet of his young bride. He had been, 
he had prospered; Constantinople had witnessed his 
valour, and now, returned, the piagetta echoed with 
the name of Gherardo. He had received the embrace 
of his aged father without alarm at his tears, for over- 
wrought joy will weep even as sorrow does ; he had 
been pressed in the arms of the friends of his house 
and his infancy ; and he now advanced to a gentler cir- 
cle, composed of his female relations and friends, who, 
stationed at a balcony, murmured the hero's name, 
and his welcome back to Venice. But, what meant 
the omission? Bianca was not among them ; Bianca, 
his spouse, was not there to welcome him with eye 
and tongue. His voice trembled as he hurriedly asked 
where she was, An inconsiderate and cruel voice in 
the crowd answered, ‘ Bianca is no more! she sleeps 
with her father in the church of St. ‘Theodore.’ 

“**No more!” moaned the young warrior, and his 
flushed face became pale as movumental marble, 
and, but jfor his friends, he had fallen to the earth 
like one struck by lightning, When he partially 
recovered from the first shock, he again raised his 
eyes to the ladies’ balcony ; she was indeed not there, 
where she must have been if life and love had ani- 
mated her. That absence confirmed the truth of the 
ill-omened voice; his eyes dropped despondingly to 
the earth, here, now iv his youth and his glory, he 
could have wished to see a grave opened for himself. 
His old father fell on his neck, and by aloud, 

“For some moments the mind of Gherardo wan- 
dered, and his soul was henumbed : but the sight of 
Alessio, the brother of Bianca, advancing through 
the crowd, recalled him to consciousness and anguish, 
‘Is it even as they say” cried he hoarsely, and 
stretching out his hand to his friend. Alessjo grasped 
his hand with one of his, and dashing away the tears 
from his averted face with the other, he replied in a 
suffocating voice, ‘ Alas! and alas! it is even so; 
Bianca expired yesterday; and as the galley, your 
Precursor, was appearing, my sister was on her road 
to the sepulchre. 

“ Such irremediable woe where to much bliss was 
expected, such an gostening from all the ecstatic 
dreams and aspitations that had given him strength 
in battle, and cheered him over the tedious and 
stormy waves, such a welcome, such a return, such 
an end to all his fond and passionate hopes, was not to 
be peppertes. With a deep groan he swooned away, 
and the young hero, so lately the happiest among the 
happy, the most animated where all were animated, 
bd borne in a lifeless state to the sad halls of his 
father, 

“ It was long ere he returned to life {and reason, 
and oh, how dreadful was his return tothe latter! He 
would have given the world for some opiate or drug 
capable of repelling thought and recollection. He 
closed his eyes to the gay light of the sun ; he would 
have shut out his rays! He was deaf to the advice 
and consolations of his friends who thronged about 
1im ; he was mute, too, and asked not a single ques- 
tion as to the malady or decease of his bride. Was 
it not enough to know, that she was for ever torn 
rom him—dead! What mattered, the mode or cir- 
cumstances that had led to such a fearful result? At 
last he spoke, but it was only to request his father 
that he might he left alone. The afflicted Signior, 
with words of affectionate condolence, and prayers 
that his son would raise his thoughts to the contem- 
plation of that Being in whose hands were life and 
death, and to whose omnipotent will it was his duty to 
submit, left the room with tears, and was followed by 
all the company. 

“* When iu the silence and solitude of his own cham- 
ber, Gherardo looked around him; he felt more than 
ever the extent of his loss. He rose from his couch 
on which he had been reclining, and advanced to a 
curtained recess at the end of the room—he drew the 
Curtains—the sight was a cruel one! There was the 


Talamo or splendid nuptial bed, his friends had pre- 
pared and decorated for his return—there, on the rich. 
velvet ‘and the flowing silk, were the embroidered 
rose wreaths mixed with the laurel crowns, and the 
= of his name entwined with those of his Bianca. 
nd hungry death was —- on her roses, and her 
Dame, in the mouths of men, had become a note of 
woe—in his ear a sound of despair! Ile threw him- 
self on the ground at the bed’s foot, and, burying his 
face in his burning hands, gave vent for the 
time to a copious fiood of tears. 

** As thus he lay, humbled in the dust, with all his 
thoughts in the dark and narrow grave, the sun shone 
brightly on Venice, and her thronging thousands 
replete with joy, sang their songs of triumph, and 
shouted the names of their gallant warriors, and the 
captains of their galleys. It could not be that Ais 
should be a on em for who had borne himself more 
bravely than he? and as a crowd passed in front of 
the paternal aiode, their united voices proclaimed 
“‘ Gherardo! Gherardo! Long life and glory to Ghe- 
rardo, the soldier of St. Mark!” ‘The sounds struck 
his ears, but now they could elicit only a bitter smile. 

“The passing hours did not restore tranquillity to 
the bereft bridegroom ; but as the shade of night 
descended, a wild idea. an uncontrollable impulse 
invaded him. ‘ And shall my fond eyes not obtain 
a last glance of love and beauty. Shall my Bianca,’ 
reasoned the passionate youth, (if such movement of 
the feelings can be called reason,)* my betrothed, be 
consumed by the vile worms, and I not see the lov 
liness she must have carried to the grave?’ She di 
but zosterdag, she must still be beautiful! Yes! 
I will see her ouce again! I will once again press 
those lips though they be cold—cold !’ 

“* At a late hour he secretly left his father’s house 
for the well-known church ; alas! he was to have been 
married there. A handful of gold gained over the 
Sacristano, who unlocked the door of the temple 
and retired. Gherardo stood alone, a few paces from 
Bianca's tomb. A few lamps burned here and there 
dimly, before {the effigies of the Virgin Mother and 
the most conspicuous of the saints; the moon she 
an uncertain light through the painted glass of the 
lofty and narrow Gothic windows; but away among 
the massy columns, and through the long aisles of 
the church, there fell the obscurity of ‘ the valley of 
the shadow of death ;’ and sounds there were none, 
save the fast-comirg sighs of the hapless lover. 

“ The hour, the spot, the awful stillness, were all 
calculated to overpower the mind with indescribable 
emotions: the age was one of extreme superstition, 
and our young soldier's philosophy had not taught 
him to rise superior to the popular credeuce ; the state 
of his feelings too, and nothing is more imaginative 
or creative of ideal horrors, than a certain stage of 
grief—contributed to delude the senses; and as the 
cressets trembled, and the moon-light, strangely co- 
loured by the stained glass through which it passed, 
gleamed now brighter, and now fainter,—now resting 
on this object of somewhat grotesque srchitecture of 
the church, now on that,—he saw, or fancied, the 
rits of the departed rising one by one, and mournfully 
waving their hands, as if warning him against a 
sacrilegious intrusion on the regions of the dead. 

“ Through the postern door by which he had en- 
tered, and which ths Sacristano had left ajar, there 
suddenly blew a gust of the fresh night breeze, that, 
moaning among the columns, and over the hollow 
marble pavement of the church, sounded in his ear 
like a voice ; but not of earth—like the united lamen- 
tations of sad, and guilt-burthened spirits. He clung 
to one of the pillars for support, and was for some 
moments incapable of motion. His natural courage, 
and the intenseness of ,the feeling and purpose that 
had brought him thither, soon, however, came to his 
aid, and he strode with hasty steps to the cappella, or 
lateral recess of the temple, beneath which was the 
tomb of his bride's family. 

“ Here, in this deep recess, the moon could not 
shed a beam ; but he was guided tothe door of the 
sepulchre by a lamp that flickered on the altar of the 
cappella. flarried. breathless, he laid his hand upon 
that door; massy, and bound with heavy iron and 
with bronze, it required a great effort to open it—he 

ressed his muscular shoulder against it,—it receded ; 
Bat as it turned on its unwilling hinges, it produced & 
hoarse rumbling sound,that echoed like thunder in 
the vault beneath, and caused him to start back with 
trembling limbs and a cold sweat upon his brow. 
Again, however, desperation—love—the determina- 
tion to see the lifeless form of his beloved, conquered 
his awe and the repugnance for disturbing the peace 
of the grave ; yet he paused, ere he ploughed into the 
horrible, palpable obscurity that lay beyond the door 
of the tomb, and crossing himself, murmured a prayer 
to the blessed Virgin, who saw his woe, and might 
pity or pardon his sacrilegious audacity. He then 
rushed } met a few steps through a short dark pas- 
sage,—and, himself like a spectre, entered the narrow 
chamber of death.” i 
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“ A lamp beneath a crucifix burned at the head of 
the avello, or sarco; s of Biana, and a grated 
window near the roof of the vault admitted the — 
of the moon, that fell almost perpendicularly on the 
cold white marble. He grasped at once the heavy 
cover of the coffin—had he hesitated, he might have 
been completely deterred from effecting his sad, wild 
enterprise. His nervous arins removed the weight, 
and then his eyes rested on the shrouded form of his 
Bianca, whose head was enveloped in a veil of pure 
white, and her “ decent limbs composed” beneath an 
ample white robe. His brain reeled at the sight, and 
the lamp which he had grasped fell from his hand. 

“When he recovered strength to proceed, the 
light from the grated window fell full in the open 
coffin ; and as his trembling hands withdrew the veil, 
a clear broad ray of the moon illumined the face of 
his lovely bride * * * and could this be death? 
—Why, even thus she looked when life and? love 
coursed throngh her young veins'—even thus, when 
aftera day of joy she slept a balmy sleep, a night of 
peace ! nd were not the long loose tresses cro 
on her bosom the same as erst, and the pale smooth 
brow, and the broad eye-lids, with their long black 
fringes, and the cherub mouth, with lips slightly 
apart, as if smiling in some blissful dream! ‘ No, 
this cannot be death!”’ cried Gherardo, deliriously ; 
*‘she sleeps—she only sleeps! Oh wake! in pity, 
wake, my wife,—my Bianca—my love!” He was 
silent for amoment, and gazed on her beautiful moonlit 
countenance, as if expecting sbe would really rise at 
his pasionate adjuration. 

“ Bianca!” continued he, “my own Bianca! 
why dost thou slumber thus!—dost thou await 
the sweet kisses of thy lover to awaken thee? 
I give them thee !” and, throwing himself across 
the marble coffin, he pressed his quivering lips to 
hers. But how did his whole soul rush to his 
mouth, when he fancied he felt the breath of life 
on those palelips! He pressed them again; if it 
was a delusion, it continued—for the mildest, the 
most subdued of breathings seemed to pass from 
her lips to his. He raised her from the sarcopha- 
gus—he placed his hand on her beart—and lan- 

uage has no power to paint his emotions, when 

e felt—plainly felt her heart palpitate beneath his 
hand! Another moment, and her eyes opened, 
whilst a low murmur escaped her lips. Gherardo 
clasped her wildly in his rembrace, and leaned for 
support against the sarcophagus, where, as they 
stood, mute, motionless, and pale, almost like 
statues, inthe moonlight, it wonld have been diffi- 
cult to tell which of the two, or whether both had 
not been awakened from the sleep of death. 

“ The Chronicler’s tale is told, The ignorance 
of the physicians, and the immediate sepulture 
after death, usual in the south, had consigned 
Bianca to the grave, from which the passion and 
impetuosity of her lover saved her so opportunely, 
The fair Venetian passed at once from the power i 
sarcophagus to the nuptial bed of silk and velvet, 
The church, where the echoes of her funeral dirge 
might almost seem yet to linger, pealed with the 
notes of her nuptials ; and the bridal coronet of 
white roses was now supplied by the tree that had 
furnished flowers for her funeral.”—p. 200, 

1 KNOW THOU HAST GONE, 
(By T. K. Hervey.) 
I KNow thou hast gone tothe house of thy rest, 

Then why should my soul be so sad? 

I know thou hast gone where the weary are blest, 

And the mourner looks up and is glad! 

Where love bas put off, in the land of its birth, 

The stains it had gathered in this ; 

And hope. the sweet singer that gladdened the 


earth, 
Lies asleep on the bosom of bliss! 


I know thon hast gone where thy forehead is 
starred 

With the beauty that dwelt in thy soul, 

Where the light of thy loveliness cannot be marred, 
Nor thy heart be flung back from its goal : 

I know thou hast drank of the Lethe that flows 
Through a land where they do not forget, 

That sheds over memory only repose, 
And takes from it only regret. 


In thy far away dwelling, wherever it be, 
I believe thou hast visions of mine, 

And the love that made all things a music to me 
I have not yet learnt to resign ;— 


In the hush of the night, on the waste of the sea, 
Or alone with the breeze on the hill, 

I have ever a presence that whispers of thee, 
And my spirit lies down and is still! 


Mine eye must be dark—that so long has been dim, 
Ere again it may gaze upon thine, a 
But my heart has revealings of thee and thy 

home, 
In many a token and sign.— 
1 never look sy with a vow, to the sky, 
But a light like thy beauty is there, 
And I hear a low murmur like thine in reply, 
When I pour out my spirit in prayer. 


And though—like a mourner that sits by a tomb, 
IT am wrapp’d ina mantle of care, 

Yet the grief of my bosom—oh ! call it not gloom! 
Is not the black grief of despair: 

By sorrow revealed—as the stars are by night— 
Far off a bright vision appears, 

And hope—like the rainbow, a creature of light, 
Is born—like the rainbow—from tears. p. 281. 


ey The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not 
or 1831, 12mo. pp. 224. Westle 
London. 


A fourth volume of this interesting publica- 
tion has just been completed, under the 
judicious management of Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
We have had the satisfaction of reviewing 
this work for several years past, and, when 
we admit that its claims on the public 
remain undiminished, any lengthened com- 
mendations on the present occasion would 
nauseate its amiable conductress, It is 
due to the Publishers, however, to notice 
the exquisite delicacy of the engravings, as 
well as the novel and far preferable mode 
of binding which they have this year adopt- 
ed for their Annual. 

Docility, the frontispiece to the book, is 
a sweet engraving in the dotted manner, by 
Thompson, after a painting by A. Robert- 
son. 

Me and my Dog, is one of those happy 
delineations of juvenile archness and ca- 
nine sagacity, which would excite the risible 
muscles of a Stoic. 

The Twin Sisters, a beautiful picture, 
delicately engraved in the line manner. 

The Nut-Cracker, is pleasingly charac- 
teristic. 

The Roman Beggar, exhibits an inte- 
resting fidelity of costume and feature in 
the persons of an aged female and her 
grandson. 

Hebe, engraved by Engleheart after 
Westall, is finely conceived and delight- 
fully executed, 

The Foundling, is a perfect study, a 
truly rich subject; the painting by E. P. 
Stephenoff, engraved by H. Rolls. 

Lhe Bird’s Nest, scarcely needed a 
descriptive Illustration, it tells its own tale 
more expressively than words can do. 

On the list of writers we find the names 
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of Walsh, J. Montgomery, Bernard Bar- 
ton, Cunningham, Hoffland, Jewsbury, &c. 
&c., authors well known and highly es- 
teemed. Any extract from the literary 
portion of the work, as recommendatory of 
the volume, is needless; but we must 
gratify ourselves and our readers by trans- 
ferring one or two specimens to the pages 
of the Imperial Magazine. 

The following stanzas, written by J. F. 
Hollings to accompany “ The Foundling,” 
a “ Sweet as the warblings of a seraph’s lyre.” 


“* Oh, welcome to our lowly hearth, thou meek, for- 
saken child! 

What eye could view thy gentle face, with dreamless 
slumber mild— 

Nor weep, that helpless infancy abandoned to behold, 

A = = the waters throwo—a lamb without a 
fold. 


“ Alas! the bright and sunny joys, life’s dawning 
hours which bless— 
‘The murmur of affection’s voice—its smile, and low 


caress— 

A mother’s watch—a mother’s care, and love which 
passeth show, 

All these and more should cheer thee now—but these 
thou canst not know. 


“* Unpitied at thine earliest need, by those who gave 
thee birth— 

Scorn’d by the eyes whose light should be thy free 
and artless mirth— 

Neglected at a strauger’s gate, in want and cold to 


in 
Calm and unconscious innocent, how hard a lot is 
thine! 


“ But He who tempers to the flock the keen and 
wintry blast, 
And deigns upon his feeblest works, a father’s love 


to cast; 

And.clothes the lilies of the field, and hears the spar- 
row’'s cry, 

Hath marked _ in that low estate, nor passed thy 


suffering by. 
“We cannot give what thou hast lost—a parent's 
vearving heart, 
Nor fill, as she who left thee thus, a tender nurse’s 
wt: 
But bam the friendly will can do, by word and 
action shown, 
To soothe and raise the desolate—and this shall be 
ine own! 


“ Though feeble even our all to aid—the task at least 
e ours 
To blunt the thorns upon thy path, and tend the open- 


ing flowers ; 
And when thy ripened years at length fair wisdom’s 
fruit shall yield, 
Thy ce prayer to us shall be a blessing and a 
ield. 


“ And thou beneath our humble roof shalt lay thy 
graceful head, 

And sport beside our cheerful fire, and share our 

aily bread ; 

Though small the hardly-purchased store our wonted 
tasks supply, . 

We the widow's cruse—and ours will not 

“ Then, welcome to a love unclaimed !—yet not the 
less thy right ; 

To hearts, whose thoughts shall ever be, to make thy 
childhood light ; 

To friends, whose voice shall teach thy feet the temp- 
ter’s path to shun, 

And fit thee for a nobler state, when this of earth is 
done!” p. 169. 


Our prose extract shall be part of “A 
Little Boy’s Letter from London,” by Miss 
Jewsbury. We are led to think that this 
lady had collected all the juvenile epistles 
within reach, to form this characteristic 
letter. Nature has certainly never been hit 
off more aptly. 


“‘O dear mamma, what a great, large, wonderful 
lace this is'—as large as a million joined all | 
in arow. 1 do think even our town could be set down 

in one of the squares ; and if a hundred streets were 
swallowed up, I don't think the rest would miss 
them. | am very sorry, dear mamma, | did not write 
sooner, but I have been so busy all day, that at night 
1 was quite tired; and my uncle has been so to 
me, and has shewn me such a many, many thinge !— 
And [| will tell you now what I like best. But first 
of all, dear mamma, pray don’t fancy | have forgotten 
you, or my sisters, or my pegsone and my rabbits, or 

y body; and | think Westbury a very nice place, 

though now I do live in London, and sit up every 
night till ten o’clock, and sometimes later. Don’t be 
angry, dear manna, for I will be wong, gnee when [ 
come home, and | will bring you a gold watch, and 
Jane and Mary a parasol apiece, for my uncle has 
given me three sovereigns, three, mamma, to spend 
in what I like. 


Perhaps you know that we have a new kin 
now—he is called William the 1Vth.—and 1 heard 
him proclaimed at ‘Temple Bar, where the City gates 
are, and they were shut ; and if the king himself had 
been there, he could not have been let pF with- 
out knocking and telling his name and errand ; so the 
procession did so, and then it was let through, to pro- 
claim that the Duke of Clarence was- king. | saw 
him yesterday in a carriage, but | did not see that he 
looked any different from what he did last year, when 
he past through hee mp In_ the procession there 
was the Lord Mayor's gilt coach—you may tell Mary 
it was nothing but glass and gold—and the heralds 
who proclaimed the new king, wore something like 
waggoners’ frocks, made of stiff gold cloth; and I 
heard ‘* God save the King” played by fifteen trum- 
altogether ; and you might have walked on the 

eads of the people, as old nurse says; and when 
they shouted, it was like the roaring of the sea ; and 
my uncle says I sha!l go to Windsor, to see the dead 
king lie in state, before he is buried, for that is a very 
grand sight too. 


Yesterday I saw a real live lion eat his supper, and 
several leopards, and tigers, and panthers, and a 
hyena, and many other animals too ; and I was a little 
frightened just at first, for Exeter "Change is no longer 
than our church, and the cages staid all round, and 
don’t look so very strong; aud when eight o'clock 
came, all the beasts began to grow impatievt. First 
there was a growling among them, and then they 
rubbed themselves against the iron bers of the cages, 
and the leopards put their paws through, but you may 
guess I did not offer to shake hands with the gentle- 
men, though their skin is covered with pretty spots, 
and they jump about like greyhounds. ‘lhe keepers 
were ver, busy dividing the meat, which was 
and shins of beef, into proper parts, and at last they 
went up to the old lion, who is always fed first—and 
then what a egering there was! I quite fancied I was 
in a forest, only I felt very glad | was not. ‘The old 
lion and his wife had waited more patiently for their 
suppers than any Other animals, but the keeper teased 
the old fellow a little, just to shew us what he could 
do, and when the bone was flung into the den—for 
they don’t feed these animals by ling their meat 
to them, or they might chance to bite off a finger or 
two just by accident: well, when the bone was flung 
to the lion—oh, mamma, | shall never forget his eyes, 
for they flared just like two lamps !—and he crouched’ 
down and clutched the bone, and roared, as much as 
to say, ‘take it back if you dare ;’ but_his face was 
so grand, it made me tremble, though I knew I was 
safe. I felt, mamma, just as I did last year, when I 
heard the thunder amongst the mountains. 1 shall 
never forget that lion ; there was another, but he was 
more snappish, and yet did not make me tremble half 
somuch. ‘The leopards, and tigers, and panthers, 
took their meat playfully, but it was very terrible play, 
I should not like them to play with me, I know, The 
laughing hyena, poor old fellow! was as tame as our 
Neptune, almost as stupid, he let the keeper plague 
him, and yet never granted or grumbled: and he 
took his meat quietly from the keeper's hand. ‘The 
panthers had each a very tough beef-steak, but they 
soon managed to tear it to pieces, and then lay down 
and licked their lips very merrily. There were two 
elephants, not fine fellows, but very funny ones: one 
was let out and walked down the hall, and rang a bell 
when he was desired, and epeeet his mouth, expecting, 
no doubt, that something should be put in it; and his 
trunk reminded me of a large, large leech, screwing 
itself about, and sucking hold of every thing within its 
reach. It is very odd; but when all the other animals 
were roaring, and jangling the bars of their cages, I 
thought that, if they had broken loose, 1 should have 
run to the elephants to protect me, and I think they 
would, though they were very ugly. 

After the animals had been fed, the pelicans were 
let out, and they scuffled up, flapping their wirgs, 
just like great geese. ‘hey had each about three 
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dozen small fish, put in a bucket of water, and they 
scooped them out as fast as [ could count, for their 
bills are half a yard long, and the bottom one that has 
a bag to it is just like a shrimper’s net. Lhey made 
every one laugh heartily. And afterwards I saw the 
snakes ; they are kept in boxes, and wrapt up in flan- 
nel, like little babies: but I am sure you will be tired, 
so | will tell you all about the birds and monkeys 
another time, and about the Zoological garden, which 
I like better than Exeter ’Change, because the poor 
things must be happier in fresh air, though many of 
them were starved to death last winter, And, mam- 
ma, | have seen the lower. I can't awhile tell you 
all the history of it, but very likely you know that it 
stands upon twelve acres within the walls, 
and that before it was used as a prison, it was a 
Palace ; and that now it is only a curiosity, but it is 
very curious indeed.”’—p. 138. 


We would willingly have inserted the 
whole of this admirable epistle, but the 
claims on our review department are this 
month so numerous, that we must leave 
the young gentleman in the midst of his 
narrative. 

If there should be a family unacquainted 
with the Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, we beg 
to introduce the volume to their notice, as a 
book eminently calculated to instruct, de- 
light, and, in no small measure, refine the 
outhful mind. Its highest praise reflect- 
ing the best encomium we could offer on its 
fair editor, is, that it contains no sentiment 

“ Which angels might not hear, or virgins tell.” 


Review.—Temporis Calendarium, or an 
Almanac for 1831. By William Ro- 
gerson, Greenwich, Lon- 

n. 

Tue success of this Almanac, now about 

to enter its eleventh year, is no bad crite- 

rion of its merit, especially when so many 
dealers in time are in the market. Inde- 
pendently of the common routine of daily, 
weekly, monthly, and yearly occurrences, it 
contains in the margins of its pages, judi- 
cious observations on the passing seasons, 
the productions of nature, and the supposed 
influence of the stars. Many useful tables 
follow, with numerous observations on sub- 
jects of very general interest. The rank 
which this Almanac sustains among its 
contemporaries proves, that fortune-telling 
is not always necessary to secure the pa- 
tronage of a British public. 


Review.— Family Library. Massinger. 
Vol. II. 12mo. pp. 384. Murray, 
London, 


In a former number of our Magazine we 
noticed the commencement of the dramatic 
series of the Family Library. Whilst re- 
viewing the first volume of Massinger’s 
plays, we took occasion to introduce gene- 
ral observations on the tendency of drama- 
tic literature, and the state of theatricals at 
tne t day. The object to be attained 
by publication of the old dramatists in 


the Family Library, was then laid before 

the reader, and whilst we found no difficulty 

in admitting the utility of the intention, we 
felt gratified to state, that it had, so far as 
the work at that time extended, been car- 
ried into full effect. The review of the 
first part, therefore, anticipating in a great 
measure all that could be said of this dra- 
matic series, any lengthened remarks on the 
present volume would be superfluous. It 
will be enough to say, that the same rigid 
scrutiny and judicious excision have been 
continued, and that another portion of 
valuable dramatic writing, unalloyed with 
occasional coarseness and obscenity, is to be 
found in this second volume of Massinger. 

Review.—A Chronological Chart, or 
Synoptic- Historic View of the Origin 
and Introduction of Inventions and Dis- 
coveries, from the earliest date to the 
present period. Darton and Harvey, 
London. 

Tuts chart, which is exceedingly curi- 

ous, yet simple in its construction, is cal- 

culated pores more for utility than for 
amusement. It exhibits on a longitudi- 
nally extended sheet an epitomized chrono- 
logy of nearly all the great and memorable 
inventions and discoveries that have dis- 
tinguished the various ages of the world. 

It begins in the year 3885 before Christ, 

and ends with a.p. 1825, embracing, in its 

descent on the stream of time, nearly one 
hundred articles, such as letters, fire from 
flints, pottery, iron, measures, sun-dials, 

maps, glass, gunpowder, &c. &c. &c. 

Its length, which is about three feet and 
a half, and divided into eight columns, is 
occupied in the following manner: 1. Date. 
2. Inventions and Discoveries. 3. By 
whom invented or discovered. 4. By 
whom introduced. 5. In whose reign. 
6. Cotem sovereigns, or eminent 
men a © Earliest mention. 8. Re- 
marks. —A portion of margin at the 
bottom is devoted to the elucidation of 
such articles or branches of them as see 
involved in obscurity. 

With the construction and perspicuity of 
this chart we have been much pleased. It 
comprises a large body of chronological 
and historical facts, and furnishes at one 
glance a brief reply to many important 
questions which every one finds it needful 
at times to propose. Not only to youthful 
readers, but even to veterans in literature, it 
will be found serviceable. To every private 
study it will be a creditable decoration, 
and no well-furnished library can be said 
to be complete without it. 
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Revrew.—Specimens of Penmanship: By 
J.P, Hemms. Harding, London. 1830. 
We are not, perhaps, acquainted with a 
more exquisitely delicate art than that of 
ornamental penmanship. The graceful ease 
of a bold and flowing line, struck by the 
pen of such a master as Mr. Hemms, affords 
the eye a gratification which it cannot de- 
rive even from a beautiful painting. To 
relish the excellences of the latter, some 
knowledge of perspective and picturesque 
effect is necessary ; but every eye is sensible 
of the freedom and symmetry of fine 

writing. 

The plate, containing a dedication of this 
“ Original Penmanship” to the mayor, al. 
dermen, and common-council of Notting- 


Autograph of William IV.—Gleanings. 


ham, exhibits an effect in arrangement, and 
a richness in execution, which we do not ° 
remember ever to have seen surpassed. The 
representation of Hebe feeding the eagle is 
an astonishing effort of the pen, whether we 
regard the flourishing, or the delicately 
wrought portrait. 

We cannot particularize the whole of these 
splendid specimens, which are thirteen in 
number; though we might easily find occa- 
sion to dilate on each one separately. They 
confer no trifling distinction on the Gram- 
mar School of Nottingham, where this ta- 
lented penman is engaged; and the public 
generally will not, on inspection of his 
work, withhold from the artist that patro- 
nage he so justly merits. 


AUTOGRAPH OF HIS PRESENT MAJESTY WILLIAM IV. 
Tue following Autograph has been procured for us from an exalted quarter, by especial 
favour. In very few instances, we apprehend, has His Majesty written his name in full 
since his accession to the throne, his general Signature being only W. R. Most of our 
readers, we doubt not, will be gratified at thus viewing the handwriting of our most 


gracious Sovereign. 
GLEANINGS. 
Antiquity.—A Phoenician inscription has jast been 


found in Sicily, of the year 2025 before our era, ac- 
companied by a later translation in Greek. It ks 
of a great famine in Canaan, and the emigration of 
part of its inhabitants, who fixed themselves in the 
dominions of an Atlantide prince, who was then 
reigning, bat whose name is unfortanately effaced. 

Roman Coins.—A communication made to the editor 
of a north-country paper, from the Carlisle museum, 
gives an account of several coins, urns, and other ves- 
a of what appears to have heen a Roman cemetery 
of some extent, These interesting remains have been 
laid open in the course of the excavations now in pro- 
gress, for the purpose of improving the London road, 
ata place called Gallows Hill, about half a mile 
from the town of Carlisle. A small arn, containing 
sundry coins in fine preservation, ie also mentioned. 
Among them are some of Faustina, very beautiful. 
The writer adds: ‘* The bottom of the urn, in which 
were the silver coins, bears testimony to a very re- 
markable chemical operation of nature. It exhibits 
a fine green glaze deposit, evidently the precipitation 
of the alloy of the silver, and in consequence the sil- 
ver appears fresh and free from alloy, the coins hav- 
ing on their surface’ but little appearance of metallic 
oxide. This fine, silent, and secret operation of nature 
has never hitherto been either discovered, or made a 
subject of speculation. Nodoubtit merits the best at- 
tention of the chemist, t list, und the antiqua- 
rian.” —Literary Gazette. 

Earthquakes in London.—In the month of February, 
1750, a violent shock of an earthq » announced as 
it were hy coruscationos of aurora borealis, with tem- 
pests of thunder, lightning, rain, and hail, greatly ter- 
rified the inhabitants of London ; and this terror was 
redoubled by a similar phenomenon the very same 
day of the following month, between five and six 
o’clock in the morning; the shock was preceded by 
low flashes of lightning, and a rumbling noise like 
that of a heavy carriage rolling over a hollow pave- 


ment ; its vibrations shook ev honse from top to 
bottom, and in many places the church bells were 
heard to strike ; people started naked from their beds, 
aod ran to their doors and windows in a state of dis- 
traction; yet no house was overthrown, and no life 
lost. A fanatical soldier went about preaching repent- 
ance, and gropheoring that a third shock, on the same 
day in April, would lay the mighty Babylon in ruins. 
The churches were now crowded, and licentiousness 
was awed for a time; those who were able fled from 
the city, and the highways were encumbered with 
horses and carriages. “ the 8th of April,” sa 
Smollett, “‘ the open fields that skirt the metro 
were filled with an incredible number of people as- 
sembled in chairs, chaises, and coaches, as well as on 
foot, who waited in the most fearful suspense until 
morning, and the return of day dispoowed the trath of 
the dreaded prophecy.” Bishop Sherlock took occa- 
sion from this to publish a’ “‘ Pastoral Letter}to the 
Clergy and Inhabitants of London and Westminster, 
on occasion of the late Earthquakes,” of which one 
hundred thonsand copies were sold in a month !— Vai- 
py's Divines of the Church of England. 

Christianity.—Pure and genuine Christianity never 
was, nor ever can be, the national religion of any 
country upon earth. It is a gold, too refined to be 
Somene with any human institution without a large 
portion of alloy—for no sooner is this small grain of 
mustard seed watered with the fertile showers of civil 
emoluments, than it grows up into a large and spread- 
ing tree, under the shelter of whose branches the 
birds of prey and plunder will not fail to make for them- 
selves comfortable habitations, and thence deface its 
beauty and destroy its fruits.—Soam Jennings: 
Disquisitions on several Subjects. 

Strange Conveyance.—A bottle was lately found 
some fishermen near Berehaven, Bantry Bay. It 
contained, in a letter addressed to a gentleman in 
Scotland, a bond for 600/.; also a note requesting the 
der of the bottle to forward them as directed, w. 


as been complied with.—Southern Reporter. 
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To Keep of. Flies—The following simple way of 
Venting flies trom sitting on pictures, or any other 
iture, is well experienced, and will, if general] 

used, prevent trouble and damage :—Let a large bunch 
of leeks soak for five or six days in a pailful of water, 
and wash the picture, or any other piece of furniture, 
with it: the flies will never come near any thing so 
washed.—Oil of laurel applied to the doors and places 
where meat is kept, will effectually keep fiies from it. 


In door Plants.—Persous who are fond of odoriferous 
plants and flowers, should never permit them to he 
placed in their bed-chamber, as many of them are so 
powerful as to overcome the senses entirely. Even 

ants that are not in flower, and have no smell, yet 
injure the air during the night, and in the absence of 
the sun, by impregnating it with vitrogen and carbonic 
acid gas ; although in the daylight they rather im- 
prove the atmosphere by yielding oxygen gas. 


Adulterations of Milk.—From an inqniry institated 
in Paris ou the subject of the adulterations of milk, 
it appears that the common ingredients are water, 
wheat flower, and sugar-candy. he new milk is al- 
lowed to stand for a time, and a portion of the cream 
is removed ; water is then added to the skim milk; 
its whiteness is procured by boiled wheat flour; and 
the flat taste arising from the flour is removed by a 
small quantity of sugar-candy. A still more ingeni- 
ous fraud is practised in Paris, with emulsion of al- 
monds, by means of which, for a shilling, thirty pints 
of water may be changed into fair and honest-seeming 
milk; and by the addition of a little sugar-candy, the 

vour as well as colour and consistency may be ob- 
tained. ‘he former adulteration is supposed to be the 
one most commonly practised in Londou. Neither is 
discoverable without chemical tests. 


Law.—The amount of effects of suitors in Chancery, 
in 1828, was 39,210,326/.—lhe number of barristers is 
estimated at 1,034; conveyancers and pleaders, 138; 

London attorneys 9056; country attorneys, 2,667. 
‘Total wyers in England and Wales, 12,895.—For 
the nine years ending in 1829, the attorneys paid, in 
duties on articles of clerkship, admissions, and yearly 
certificates, upwards of one million sterling. 


Sir William Jones on Slavery.—‘‘ 1 pass with haste 
by the coast of Africa, whence my mind turns with 
indignation at the abominable traffic in the human 

cies, from which a part of our countrymen dare to 

rive their most inauspicious wealth. Sugar, it is 
said, would he dear, if it were not worked by blacks 
in the western islands; as if the most laborious, the 
most dangerous works, we:e not carried on in every 
country, Bat chiefly in England, by freemen: in fact, 
they are so carried on with infinitely more advantage ; 
for there is an alacrity in a consciousness of freedom ; 
and a gloomy, sullen indol ina i of 
slavery : but let sugar be as dear as it may ; it is bet- 
ter to eat none, to eat honey, if sweetness only be pa- 
latable ; better to eat aloes or coloquintida, than vio- 
late a primary law of nature, impressed ou every heart 
not imbruted by avarice, than rob one human crea- 
ture of those eternal rights of which no law upon 
earth can justly deprive .”"—Dr. Lardner’s Cyclo 


Coal breaking.—The cause of the coals supplied to 
consumers being so small, when it is well known they 
come in blocks of large size from the pit’s mouth, 
may be gathered from the fellowing calcuiation made 
by the celebrated Dr. Hutton, who says, that “‘ if one 
coal measuring exactly a cubic yard (nearly equal to 
five bolis) be broken into pieces of a moderate size, it 
will measure seven bolls and a half, and if broken 
very smail it will measure nine bolls.— London Paper. 


Silk Worms.—Many efforts have been recently le 
to introduce the silk-worm on an extensive scale into 
Treland, especially in the county of Cork. We have 

heard of a voluntary- colony of these valuable 

ts a in this county, on the demesne 

of Mount Loftus, the seat of Sir Nicholas Loftus, 

Bart. On that demesne there are no mulberry trees, 

but there are several of the European spindie-tree, or 

» and of these the colonists have 

taken ion. One tree is literally weighed down 

with them, and it is supposed there are wot less than 

half a million of worms actively spinning upon it. 

We always understood that no leaf wou'ld bring the 

silk-worm to perfection except the mulberry; yet 

at Mount Loftus appear to enjoy vigorous health, 

but we fear they are doomed to 

Even in Italy, the silk-worm is fed within doors, and 

we fear the moth would perish, evén if the weather 

should enable the caterpillar to live, and cut its way 
through the cocoon.— Leinster Journal, June 20, 1229. 


Riterary Notices. 
Just Published. 

Part III. of Captain Elliot’s Views in the East, &c. 
contains beautiful Delineations and Descriptions of 
see, Beejapore; Jumma Musjid, Agra; and 

awnpore. 

Noo XTX. of the National Portrait Gallery presents 
Viscount Goderich,. Richard Porson, A.M., and the 
Hon. Mr. Agar Ellis, with their respective Memoirs. 

Thucydides, with Original English Notes, Exami- 
getien Questions, &c., by the Kev. Dr. Bloomtield, 

vols. 

The Orestes of Euripides, with English Notes, by 
the Rev. J. R. Major. 

The complete Works of Bishop Sherlock, with a 
Summary to each Discourse, and Notes, the’ Rev. 
T. ¥. Hughes, B.D. 5 vols. small 8vo. cloth, bds. 

The Classical Library, No. 10, containing Original 
Translations of Pindar and Anacreon ; cloth, bds. 

Ecclesiastical History in a Course of Lectures now 
Founders Hall, Lothbury, by W. Jones, 


The Pulpit, Part 95. 

Faustus,a Poem, CantolI, 

‘The Protestant Instructor, by the Rev. E. Tlarrison, 
Vicar of Redbourne, Li ire. One Vol 8vo. 

Part 8of York Castle, and Newgate in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Leman Thomas Rede, Esq. 

No. 6 of the Familiar Astrologer, by Raphael. 

Vol. I. of A Concise View of the Succession of 

red Literature, in a Chronological Arrangement 

of Authors and their Works, from the Invention of 
Alphabetical Characters, to the Year of our Lord 
1445. Part I. by Adam Clarke, LL.D. F.A S, Part If. 
by J. B. B. Clarke, M.A. of ‘Trinity College, Cam- 

E 


bridge ; and Chaplain to H.R.H. the Dake of Sussex. 

idinburgh Cabinet Library—Discovery and Adven- 

ture in the Polar Seas and Regions, Whalefishery, &c, 

by Professors Leslie, Jameson, and Hugh Murray, Fsq. 

The Juvenile lorget-Me Not, for 1831, by Mrs. 
S. C, Hall. Em Morocco. 

The Whole Book of Psalms, with all the Marginal 
Readings, a Commentary and Notes, by Adam Clarke, 
LL.D. F-A.S. 4to. cloth. 

Me ee Lyrics, and other Poems, by Hal 
arding. 
Utilig of Latin discussed, for the Consideration of 

Parents, by Justin Brenan, ; 
Twenty-two Short Discourses on Scripture Pas- 

oops. by Charles Hubbard. 

listorical Catechisms, by I. Watts, D.D, 
of Prayers, in Easy Language, by Rev. 
J. Topham, M.A., & 


c. 
The Christian Eclectic, by Charles Scott. 
Divines of the Church of England. Vol.{5, (Works 
of Sherlock), by the Rev. ‘Tl. Hughes. 
Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M. No. 1. in 


os. 

A Defence of the Surinam Negre- Seach Version 
of the New Testament, by Wm. Green‘eld. 

A Discourse on the Resurrection of the Body, by 
J.P. Dobson, 

The Duty of a Prompt and Complete Abolition of 
Colonial Slavery, by the Rev. S. C. Wilks, A.M. 

The Pleasures of Benevolence, a Poem. 

Anti-Slavery Reporter, Nos. 68 69. 

Sunday School Teacher's Magazine, No.9. New 


In the Press. 

A New and Cheap Edition of Wesley’s Journal, the 
Five Volumes to be comprised in One, and now pub- 
lishing in Num 

Communion with God, ora Guide to the Devotional, 
by Robert Philip. 

By the same Author, a Seeond Edition of Christian 
Experience, or a Guide to the Perplexed. 

Counsels to Sunday School Teachers, by Jobn 


Morrison. 
The Amulet, for 1831. 


‘ LONDON: PRINTED AT THE CAXTON 


PRESS, BY H. FISHER, SON, AND CO. 
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Medicine No Mystery, being a brief Outline of the 
; } Principles of Medical Science. Second Edition, by ee 
| John Morrison, M.D. Post 8vo. 
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‘The Arrow and the Kose, with other Poems, by mem. 
: Wm. Kennedy. 
Ackerman's Juvenile Forget-Me-Not, for 1831. 
The Humourist, a Companion for the Christmas 
Fireside, by H. Harrison. 
The Gem, for 1831. he 
Forget me Not, for 1831. 
Family Classical Library ; Pindar and Anacreon. 
A Discourse upon National Dietetics, &c., by 
if | George Warren, Surgeon. Ae 
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